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HOLLAND 


PERSIA 


Here’s how to have a collection you'll be proud of. 
Every time you see a plate from some faraway place 
like Mexico, China or France, copy it on a paper plate 


with CRAYOLA Wax Crayons. 
a collection of flower plates. 


Or, you can make 
After decorating each 


plate, cover it with shellac for protection and hang 
it on your wall with a thumb tack. 


If your dealer (U.S.A. only) does not have CRAYOLA, 
send 35c in stamps, not coins, to 


BINNEY & SMITH CO,, 4: €. 42nd st.. New York 17, N. Y. 








SONGS 
FOR 
EVERY 
SEASON 


is a brand new compilation of simple 
songs for little people—kindergarten 
and grades }, 2, and 3. 

These songs, which have been re- 
printed from past issues of Junior 
Arts and Activities make an excel- 
lent addition to your music library. 
The words are such as young chil- 
dren can understand and enjoy. The 
rhythm patterns are pronounced and 
pleasing to children, and the melo- 
dies are ones that children like to 
sing and are able to sing. 

Each song is complete on one page 
and the music is clear and easy to 
read. No extensive musical back- 
ground is necessary in order to play 
the simple accompaniments on the 
piano. , 

In many cases the rhythm patterns 
are so pronounced that the children 
may be able to devise arrangements 
for their rhythm bands. 


Only 
75c Postpaid 


Remittance must accompany all orders. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 

















WHAT’S HAPPENING... 
HOWDY 


This is our first appearance in this maga- 
zine. Many of you folks are already our 
valued customers. However, there are many 
more who have never heard of us. For them 
a word about our service and organization 
might be helpful. 

Since 1933 our policy has been to devote 
our attention to development of the finest 
service and obtain the finest materials for 
craftsmen and teachers of crafts. Here in one 
spot you can obtain everything needed for 
crafts, Our entire organization is at the call 
of your postal or letter to supply you with 
information that may help you do a better 
job of teaching. At least you will know 
where to get information and supplies. Your 
job will be that much easier. 

All materials and tools we ship you are 
gucranteed. We are proud to help good 
craftsmen use good tools. 


POTTERY 
Believe it or not—We have ‘‘Townline” glazed 
pottery. Townline can be made up into many 
shapes and designs. No fussing with firing 
or baking. Ask us for special informative 
folder. 


WELCOME 
That goes for you newcomers in the field of 
teaching Arts and Crafts. It is our policy to 
help you do a better job at all times. If you 
ever get stuck for projects or ideas why not 
glance through our 80-page catalog? You'll 
find plenty of thought starters there. 





80 PAGES OF PROJECT 
THOUGHT STARTERS... 

In the hundreds of items listed in this Cat- 
alog, you will find many that will be just 
what you need for elementary crafts classes 
such as Finger painting, Spattercraft, Bead 
work, Cork crafts, Wood boxes to decorate, 
as well as material for all the basic crafts 
such as leathercrafts, metal crafts, ceramics, 
etc. Send 25¢ which will be refunded on 
your first order. 


NEW 
PLASTIC “RELIEVO” COLORS 


A decorative plastic paint. The only genuine 3 
dimensional color. For Haised Painting — Hand 
Stenciling — Block Printing and Painting — on 
practically all surfaces, including Fabrics, Leath- 
er, Canvas, Pottery, Wood, Paper, Plastics, etc. 


GET-ACQUAINTED SET — Contains 3 small tubes 
of color, envelope White Luster Beads. CVH 
eedle Cones, and Instructions. 


oars te 4 small tubes of 
color, envelope Needle Cones, envelo 

White Lustre Beads, 1 bottle each of Diluter ona 
Remover, envelope Stamping Powder, Applicator, 


Brush for blending, perforated design and in- 
structions. 


JUNIOR SET—Contains 10 small tubes, envelo 
CVH Needle Cones, 1 envelope each White Lesko 
Beads, Steel Brocade, Metallics, Mother of Pearl, 
White and Black Stamping Powder, 2 Applicators, 
1 bottle each of Diluter and Remover, 1 Sub-Sabel 
Brush for blending, 1 Camel Hair Brush for acces- 
sories, perforated designs, and instructions. 


]f$ 


{= Hondinalt fi CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF QUALITY ART AND CRAFT SUPPLIES 
45-49 80. HARRISON STREET, EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


815 8. GRAND ST., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 




















This department is calculated to add to 
Junior Arts and Activities’ usefulness to you. 
Each month we shall answer as many of 
your questions as possible in these columns. 
In addition, each question received will be 
answered by a personal letter. 


To give you the benefit of the knowledge 
and opinions of more than one individual, 
we have planned that your questions will be 
answered by different individuals on our 
staff, including the editor of Junior Arts and 
Activities. 

Address all questions to the Editor, Junior 
Arts and Activities, 4616 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 


e 
Dear Editor: 


Do you have any available ma- 
terial on short plays or pantomimes 
of about 20 to 30 minutes in length 
suitable for around 24 second-grade 
children? 

—H.E., Michigan 


Here are two plays which your pupils 
may enjoy doing: 

“The Fall of Humpty Dumpty” by 
Katherine Connelsby (Paine Publishing 


THE 


Co., 40-44 First St., Dayton, Ohio) : 20 
primary children, 30 minutes, music 
included. . 

“Pinocchio in Person” by Loah 
Steele (Paine Publishing Co.): 8 boys, 
5 girls with additional characters as 
desired, 20 minutes. 

We also suggest that you write to 
Plays magazine, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. They publish 
a monthly magazine devoted entirely to 
plays, and they may be able to suggest 
other suitable material. 


Dear Editor: 

I should like to ask you for help. 
One of my teachers would like to 
construct a colonial house. If you 
have any material which might be 
of help, please let me know. 

—L.B.M., New York 


Houses in America by Mrs. Ethel 
(Fay) Robinson and Thomas P. Robin- 
son gives material about dwellings from 
colonial times to the present. It is 


LETTER BOX 


presented in text, pictures, sketches. 
Viking, 1936, $3.00. 

Also, you might find that The Doll 
House Book by Helen Dean Fish will 
be helpful. Direction and patterns are 
given for making, decorating, and fur- 
nishing a doll house. Perhaps your 
teacher could adapt these instructions 
to follow the colonial pattern. The 
book is published by Stokes, 1940, 
$2.00. 


Dear Editor: 

Do you have any information on 
the subject “To Learn How Geo- 
graphic Factors Affect Man’s Way of 
Living’? This is a main topic for 
discussion for our unit on Mexico. 

I should appreciate hearing from 
you. 

—Fj., California 


I believe you will find the following 
books of value in such a study: 


(Continued on page 2) 








Where can | get 





The answer is PLAYS, the Drama Magazine for 
Young People. Thousands of teachers and principals 
are subscribing to this magazine, which gives them in 
convenient and inexpensive form all the plays they 
need for classroom or assembly use. 


Each month during the school year — October through May— 
PLAYS publishes from 12 to 14 new plays by writers of high caliber. 
There are plays on a wide variety of subjects and themes: comedy, 
biography, history, science, patriotism. Every holiday, every out- 
standing event or occasion, has its own play. The plays are 
grouped according to the various age levels, from elementary 
through senior high school. 


Subscribers to PLAYS may produce all plays published in the 
magazine ROYALTY FREE. For the subscription price of $3.00 
a year, the subscriber gets 8 issues containing well over a hundred 
new plays—less than three cents a play. Any or all of these 
plays may be produced with no further payment. 


A school teacher in Birmingham, Ala., wrote us: “I would be 
lost without your magazine in my work.” 


A principal in Kenwood, Calif., wrote: 
“Let me say that your magazine is the most 
constructive piece of work of its type in 
print today, and you can say that for all my 
teachers, and in print if you wish to!” 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine For Young People 
8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 


TAS 


—_S_ 


good new plays ROYALTY FREE? 


The plays may be used with simple costumes and no lighting 
as part of the regular classroom procedure to teach lessons of 
history, geography, and democracy. Or they may be produced 
with full costuming and lighting for assembly or special presenta- 
tion. Each issue of PLAYS contains a section on production notes 
for the plays in the issue. 


Among the contributors to PLAYS are such leading writers for 
young people as Gladys Hasty Carroll, Lavina R. Davis, Moritz 
Jagendorf, Lee Kingman, Isabel McLennan McMeekin, Helen 
Louise Miller, Jeanette Covert Nolan, Betty Smith, and Margaret 
Widdemer. With such authors as these no wonder the dramas 
published in PLAYS are up-to-date, interesting and timely! 


To receive these economical and time-saving copies 
of PLAYS each month during the school year, send 
the coupon now. 


PLAYS, Inc. 


8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter....................subseription(s) for 
(1 year $3.00 


(J Check or money order enclosed. 


year(s) to PLAYS. 
2 years $5.00) 


CO Send Bill. 


—---——----------4 
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Picto-Facts is a new visual educational device which brings the realm of world 
affairs to everyone — children, young people, adults — in an easily understand- 
able way. Picto-Facts is a game which gives detailed information about 66 
nations. It is a game which is so adaptable that it can be used in: the schools, 
the home, for clubs and social groups! 


Picto-Facts is designed to provide a pleasant and attractive form for educa- 
tion and to facilitate various group studies and group discussions about present 
world conditions. 


THE CHART. An aid for students, study group leaders, public speakers, 
lecturers. About 800 facts are compiled in it, amongst them a popular introduc- 
tion of the United Nations Organization combined with the “Four Freedoms.” 
The square fields surrounding the world map contain geographical, economic, and 
political information as well as the flags of 66 nations in their original colors. 

THE GAME (chart included). 
paragraph above. 
“Game of Chance.” 


The same information as referred to in the 
The game may be used as either a “Geography Bee” or a 

There are different rules for beginners, advanced players, 
and master players. Abiding 
by the rules for beginners, 
eight-year olds should be 
able to play Picto-Facts 
without supervision or any 
other introduction except the 
game rules. 


PICTO-FACTS JIG SAW 
PUZZLE. This is an extraor- 
dinarily helpful game and 
teaching aid. It comes in a 
giant size (complete with an 
assembly tray). It is divided 
into nine sections with com- 
prehensive directions for 
each section. 








[SECURITY COUNCIL’ 
Edited By 


Educational Research Society 
Published By 
Aero Research Co., Montreal, N. Y. 


ce 
No. 60 . THE SPINNER % 
< ry 














Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark, Chicago 40, Il. 


Please send me the following which I have checked: 


Remittance must accompany all orders. 


[) Picto Fact® CHart...ccccesessssecerersrcscssessscesssrssssererssssenssssnssscssssessssessesssessasorees: ensreeeesssaresee 31.75 
CE Picto Facts Game (chart included)........cssssceeessseeessssnarsersnssnsnssnsnnssssseenseersenees 3.95 
DF Picto Facts Jig-Saw Puazle.............sssccccsrsscscrsrcsrcesesresssssssessssssenssncessorcsscesssssenesssssanse .~ 450 
KE CRC1OD Rocce vcccccccccseveseccccccssseee to cover the cost of this order. 
es ascldacineeelit oid linaeaesabaan helioebaaengiaealeets tein iatbisihadiiaasidtnnieaciiabiaileiitelaiaiaisipinsandiions 
TURIN... sanssuicsensisitbnitigandateekaienttbisanensianiésitenaviatirationniaentediesinaiontnteaistahoninneasainsiineimuinnesiimnvinianaeiintiinseiss 
ao siitnscicesnsicansnsinisinntiinnetiensentntesinsnscibiacassiasomianeaonaete i cciscciantactintends I iiesiattcsinsiesiectnisnacsinianivttioet 
































LETTERS 
(Continued from page 1) 


North America By Plane and Train, 
Aitchison and Uttley; Bobbs Merrill 


Geographical and Industrial Studies, 
N. B. Allen; Ginn and Company. 


The New World and the Old, Fair- 
grieve and Young; D. Appleton-Century 
and Company 

A Little Journey To Mexico and 
Central America, M. George; Flanagan 

Neighbors North and South, W. Lef- 
ferts; Lippincott 

Nations as Neighbors, L. O. Packard 
and C. P. Sinnott; Macmillan 


Dear Editor: 

Where may I obtain colored pic- 
tures for units of study on Hawaii, 
the sugar industry, and pineapple 
industry? 

—R.H., Indiana 


I suggest that you write to the United 
States Department of Interior, Division 
of Territories and Island Possessions, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Also, write to the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, San Francisco, California. 
Some time ago they published a beauti- 
fully colored map of the islands with 
many illustrations. 

You might write, too, to the Depart- 
ment of Public Relations, Territory of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H., for material. 


Dear Editor: 

Please send any information you 
might have about starting a child 
(girl) who is just 6 years old in art 
work. Thank you. 

—C.C., Dlinois 


The available materials for art in- 
struction are designed principally for 
school use. 

The most valuable by far is a series 
called New Art Education by Elsie E. 
Ruffini and Harriet E. Knapp both of 
Columbia University. This series con- 
sists of booklets to put into the hands 
of the child at progressively more ad- 
vanced levels. The booklets are written 
at the child’s own level and they cover 
every aspect of art. With the booklets 
there are teachers’ manuals. For fur- 
ther information about this series, 
write: The American Crayon Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

An excellent booklet outlining the 
philosophy of art in the lives of children 
is The Arts and Children’s Living pub- 
lished by the Association for Childhood 
Education, 1201 - 16th St, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. I think you might 


| find some good ideas in it. 
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USING PROJECT 
MATERIAL IN THIS ISSUE 


The “October Classroom Decora- 
tions,” page 9, illustrate how plants 
protect themselves. They can be used 
for borders, window decorations, and 
the like. But they can also be useful 
additions to a teacher’s or a pupil's 
notebook of flowers. There are so many 
occasions when such a book of refer- 
ence material is needed that every teach- 
er should have one and all pupils should 
be encouraged to compile one. 

s 

The suggestions for costumes on 
pages 10 and 11] are appropriate at this 
season of the year. However, they may 
be kept on file for use in plays and 
programs. Notice the simplicity of de- 
sign. Even very young children can 
help to make their own costumes with 
a few directions from the teacher. 

* 

The “Gourd Darners” outlined on 
page 14 is a project well within the 
ability level of senior kindergarten 
children. However, that does not pre- 
vent teachers of all grades from pre- 
senting it to their classes. Especially 
in rural areas where gourds are plen- 
tiful this project might well be worked 
into a unit on gourds and other fall 
fruits and vegetables. 

ae 

“Twig Crafts,” page 15, is another 
project making use of an almost univer- 
sally available material. Show our il- 
lustration to your class. Let the chil- 
dren themselves try to devise original 
craft items made from twigs. Remem- 
ber that the best projects are those in 
which the children themselves are the 
creators and not the followers. 

* 

Basketry is a fascinating craft and 
one that is not as complicated as might 
be supposed. The “Indian Baskets,” 
page 20, is a project designed for the 
intermediate grades. We suggest that, 
even if this project cannot be fitted into 
the current classroom work, you keep 
it on file for future reference. While 
its primary purpose is to correlate with 
the unit on California Indians it is just 
as effective if used as an independent 
weaving project if the class is interested 
in this craft. 

8 

“Robin Hood Meets Richard the Lion- 
hearted,” the story on page 22, is more 
than a story. It is an opportunity for 
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creative art. The story has been writ- 
ten to be read to children by the teach- 
er. The children should be equipped 
with paper, pencils, crayons, water 
colors, or any other medium they wish. 
At the places in the story marked, 
“Pause for sketching,” the children 
should illustrate their reactions to the 
portion of the story immediately pre- 
ceding. At the end of the reading the 
sketches may be completed and mounted 
or placed in a classroom notebook or 
individual notebooks. Incidentally, 
since this feature is to continue through- 
out the year, the children may want 
to save their drawings and place them 
in a notebook at the end of the year. 
If you do not wish to use the stories 
in this way, they may be read to the 
children as part of their introducuon 
to literature. 
e 
The children of the upper and in- 
termediate grades can, as a part of 
their training in social responsibilities, 
undertake to help younger children ob- 
serve a safe Halloween by planning an 
exhibit such as is suggested on page 
24. It would be an excellent plan to 
have this exhibit an intramural activ- 
ity with members from each of the in- 
termediate and upper grades contrib- 
uting to the finished project. 
6 
You will note in Miss Altmann’s 
article “Activities in the Kindergarten,” 
page 25, that reference is made to the 
master outline for her units which was 
printed in the September issue. If you 
do not have a copy of that particular 
issue, a copy of the master outline may 
be secured by a request addressed to: 
Editor, Junior Arts and Activities, 4616 
N. Clark St., Chicago 40. 
eo 
Instead of the jack-o’-lantern Hal- 
loween invitation (shown on page 28), 
you and your pupils may want to uti- 
lize other familiar Halloween symbols: 
a witch, a ghost, a black cat, and so on. 
For these make a large pattern and 
from it make patterns for the various 
movable parts in a manner similar to 
that which we have shown. Perhaps 
some of the children will want to make 
one type of invitation and others will 
choose a different one. Also, these 
movable figures may be used as class- 
room decorations. 














INTRODUCING ... 





the Completely Revised 
ELEMENTARY 
HAND CRAFT 


PROJECTS 


By D. C. BLIDE 


Chairman, Division of Fine and Applied 
State Teachers College, Minot, 


CONTAINING... 


Arts 


North Dakota 


Working With Wood, complete instruc- 
tions for using wood, necessary tools, dia- 


grams, outline drawings of projects, 
methods and plans for construction. 


Keene’s Cement, how to make 


many 


forms, 


how to prepare the material, types of 
projects suitable for this medium, all ex- 


plained and illustrated. 


Linoleum Blocks, a clear explanation of 
mounting the material and using necessary 


tools, many suggestions for greeting 


cards, 


seasonal subjects, and possible uses of 


block prints. 


Leather Craft. Clear explanations and 
diagrams make working in leather simple 
and enable the craftsman to produce us- 


able and beautiful articles, 


Plastics. Methods for working with this 
newest of the craft materials are clearly 
outlined. Specific projects are given in 


step-by-step form. 


Metal Craft. Metal tapping, etching, 


modeling, and raising are discussed 


. Illus- 


trations of possible projects are included. 


ALL THIS... 


written especially for the teacher who has 


little time to devote to learning 


about 


craft work or refreshing her memory. No 
matter how expert a craft teacher you 
are, you will find many usable sugges- 
tions in this book. In addition, a bibliog- 
raphy of books and sources of craft ma- 
terials increases the helpfulness of Elemen- 


tary Hand Craft Projects. 


Price postpaid 
$1.25 


D. C. BLIDE, Chairman 

Division of Fine and Applied Arts 
Dept. J 

State Teachers College 

Minot, North Dakota 


I am enclosing $.......... for.. 


copies of Elementary Hand Craft Projects. 


eee eee 
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yf the Editor’ Desh. ~ 


Last month we mentioned one of the 
most important phases of modern edu- 
cation: training children to accept the 
responsibilities of adulthood, parent- 
hood, and family life. Too much em- 
phasis cannot, we think, be placed 
upon this subject. 


Primary teachers have long utilized 
the home unit as a part of the curricu- 
lum. We should like to suggest in the 
following paragraphs how this home 
unit can be expanded in other grades 
to continue the trend begun in the pri- 
mary grades. It will do little good to 
impress upon the smallest children, who in general still possess an appre- 
ciation of their home and family, the duties and responsibilities of parent- 
hood if this appreciation is covered over with layers of other experiences and 
never again brought to active consciousness. Because before children can appre- 
ciate the contributions of other members of the community and of other social types 
they must develop (and this is a continuing process) an appreciation of the duties 
and responsibilities of the basic social unit. 

Health and safety studies in the grades immediately following the first year in 
school can be utilized by the imaginative teacher to develop this theme. The par- 
ents’ duties in providing nutritious food, encouraging children to get proper rest, 
dress properly, and so on will come during the study of health. Instead of empha- 
sizing the general need for these things, the teacher can stress the fact that it is the 
parents who must see to it that children have these things. That is a natural infer- 
ence but one which is frequently overlooked. The same is true of safety concepts. 


At all times children should be reminded that it is at home that they obtain most 
of their ideas and ideals. As children grow older they should be taught always to 
think in terms of the example they will set their own children and the things they 
should teach their children. Especially is this true in considering tolerance of 
others; the patterns set at home are lasting ones and, for the most part, students of 
the subject are agreed that intolerance and prejudice spring largely from home 
example. 

Finally, as the children learn about their civic responsibilities, they should also 
learn the correlation of social responsibilities and family duties. It is just as much 
the duty of parents to develop good citizens as it is the duty of the society to pre- 
serve the liberties of individuals and to provide for the good of all. 

All this may appear merely another burden placed upon the schools, one that, 
in truth, does not belong there. But we all recognize the deficiencies of our society. 
Many of these cannot be traced to poverty, ignorance, or lack of opportunity. They 
arise from an unwillingness to accept responsibility. As the schools have done 
splendid work in teaching the acceptance of civic duties they can perform a simi- 
lar service in developing the responsibility of the individual to his most immediate 


problems. 
unl gl 
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HOW ANIMALS AND PLANTS 


This is a good unit around which to 
plan the entire year’s work in nature 
study. In the fall children take nature 
walks and observe the changes in na- 
ture. The subject of protection in na- 
ture is a natural one at this time of 
year when there are so many aspects 
of the subject which may be empha- 
sized. For example, a_ well-rounded 
unit for the smallest children may be 
developed without once going beyond 
their immediate environment for experi- 
ences. Older children may learn about 
protection in natural environments dif- 
fering from their own. 

We have devised this unit for the 
youngest children (in experience, that 
is) but we shall show how it may be 
augmented for more advanced groups 
in the primary grades. 

After this unit, the class may quite 
naturally proceed to animal homes, ani- 
mal food, uses of plants, life cycle 
of insects, and many other subjects. 
Animal homes will be ideal for the 
winter months; life cycle of insects, 
for spring; and so on. The children 
may study animals in general, trying 
to learn the names, appearance, and 
habits of several unfamiliar ones. This 
might be the core of a unit on the 
zoo for the closing weeks of school. 


MOTIVATION AND APPROACH 
Observations made on nature walks 
or on walks to school may form the 
approach to this study. The class will 
mention that they saw squirrels bury- 
ing nuts, caterpillars skittering across 
the sidewalks, birds flying south, trees 
whose leaves have turned many colors, 
a cat playing with a mouse—these are 
just the most obvious ones which are 
sure to be observed. The children 
might also mention the fact that they 
could barely see a rabbit as it ran in 
the grass, that their dogs were getting 
heavier and glossier coats, that they 
saw a spider spinning a web, and so on. 
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PROTECT THEMSELVES 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


The teacher may list all these things 
just as the children mention them. The 
list should be placed prominently on 
the blackboard. (Incidentally, the 
teacher herself might add one or two 
observations of her own.) Then she 
might indicate that all these things 
belong together somehow. This will 
set the children to thinking about the 
items and experiences as a unit not as 
isolated phenomena. In listing the 
items care should be taken that they 
give the idea of protection not merely 
of “getting ready for winter.” This 
can be done by inserting items such 
as “Bumblebees sting,” “The bark on 
trees is thick,” and so on. With help, 
depending upon the age level of the 
class, the children can be directed to 
the thought that these things are means 
whereby animals and plants protect 
themselves. 


BEGINNING THE UNIT 


After this concept has been estab- 
lished, the children will begin planning 
their unit. With little children it might 
be well to suggest two areas of activity: 
“What we want to find out” and “What 
we want to do.” Under the first of these 
two headings is really the development 
of the unit and the teacher may corre- 
late the children’s ideas with the out- 
line she has planned. (See the “Devel- 
opment” section below.) The second 
category will really give the children 
an opportunity for creative thinking. 
Here is a list of things which the chil- 
dren might select to do during the 
unit: 

1. Compose stories about the subject. 
2. Hear stories about plants and ani- 
mals, 

3. Hear and compose poems about 
plants and animals. 

4. Draw pictures of plants and animals. 
5. Collect pictures of plants and animals. 
6. Put all these things into a notebook. 


By ANN OBERHAUSER 


7. Learn songs about plants and ani- 
mals. 
8. Use the information collected in dra- 
matic play. (The children may also 
dramatize some of the poems and 
stories used during the unit.) 
9. Decorate the classroom with pic- 
tures of plants and animals. 
10. Make models of animals in clay. 
The children might form themselves 
into groups to carry out some of these 
activities. The teacher might ask which 
children want to compose stories, for 
example. These children could meet 
with her while other groups were mod- 
eling, drawing, mounting pictures, and 
the like. The same idea could be car- 
ried out in other group activities. 


DEVELOPMENT 


I. How animals protect themselves — 
animals we know 
A. Familiar pets — dogs, cats, rab- 
bits, toads 
1. How they protect themselves 
from other animals 

a. Dogs can bark — scaring 
their enemies. They can bite; they can 
run. 

b. Cats have claws; they can 
scratch; they can climb. 

c. Rabbits can run very fast; 
they are sometimes hard to find be- 
cause their color is so much like that 
of the dead grass and leaves of the 
woods. 

d. Birds can fly; they can peck 
at their enemies with their beaks; 
roosters can fight with their spurs. 

e. Toads are almost the same 
color as the logs and rocks near which 
they live. It is hard for enemies to 
find them. Frogs can escape their 
enemies by diving into the water. 

2. How they protect themselves 
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from nature—heat and cold 

a. Dogs have thicker coats dur- 
ing the wintertime. Dogs cool them- 
selves by panting. 

b. Cats also have thicker coats 
in winter. They and dogs can ruff their 
fur to help keep them warm. 

c. Rabbits dig burrows to help 
keep them warm in winter. 

d. Birds fly to warmer climates 
in the wintertime. They can also ruff 
their feathers to help keep themselves 
warm. 

e. Toads and frogs bury them- 
selves deep in the mud and sleep all 
winter long. In this way they avoid the 
cold. 

B. Farm animals — cows, horses, 
sheep, pigs 
1. How they protect themselves 
from other animals 

a. Cattle have horns to defend 
themselves from other animals. 

b. Horses have strong legs and 
feet for kicking and stamping. Their 
tails protect them from insect pests. 

c. Sheep (rams) have horns 
with which they can butt their enemies. 

d. Pigs have thick skins which 
protect them. 

2. How they protect themselves 
from nature—heat and cold 

a. Sheep develop heavy coats 
in winter. (The subject of where we 
get wool might be considered briefly at 
this point.) Sheep also know how to 
huddle together to keep warm. 

C. Insects — bees, butterflies, ants 
1. How they protect themselves 
from animals and other insects 

a. Bumblebees and some other 
insects can sting their enemies. They 
can also fly away from danger. 

b. Butterflies are hard to see 
when they are near flowers. Their 
pretty wings are useful, too, in this 
respect. 

e. Ants organize themselves 
into regular armies to fight against 
their enemies. Some ants can also sting 
their enemies. 

2. How they protect themselves 
from nature—heat and cold 

a. Some bees stay in their hives 
all winter. They flutter their wings to 
keep warm. 

b. Some butterflies fly south 
during the winter. (See Junior Arts 
and Activities, September 1946, page 
30.) 

ce. Ants build houses under- 
ground. These give protection from 
enemies as well as from the weather. 
II. How animals protect themselves— 
unusual animals 
Using the outline as given above, 








the teacher and pupils may choose some 
animals of the zoo for consideration. 
The selection of animals will be based, 
for the most part, on the children’s pre- 
vious experience. Of course, as the 
year progresses, the beginnings made 
in this unit may be carried over to a 
unit on the animals of the zoo. 

III. How plants protect themselves 

A. Trees 

1. Trees have thick bark. 

a. This protects the tender parts 
of the inside of the tree from the 
weather. 

b. This also protects the tree 
from insects and from birds. 

2. Trees lose their leaves in the fall. 

a. This leaves less surface to 
keep warm. 

B. Flowers and plants 

1. Some plants die in the fall as 
far as their stems and leaves are con- 
cerned. Under the ground their roots 
remain alive until the spring. 

2. Some flowers have a_ sticky 
liquid which ensnares insects and kills 
them. 

3. Some plants have thorns and 
sharp spines. These prevent animals 
from using the plants for food. 

4. Some plants have poison. 

Note that we have included only the 
most obvious features of this subject. 
If the unit is used in the second or 
third grade certain augmentations will 
be necessary. 


INTEGRATIONS AND 
CORRELATIONS 

Language: The children will read 
and compose stories about the unit. 
They will also compose poems about 
the unit. Also, it might be an interest- 
ing project to have the children manu- 
script some of the stories on the black- 
board so that visitors may see the 
progress of the unit. 


Naturally, spelling will be important 
in this latter activity. 


Social Studies: The idea of protec- 
tion in nature leads naturally to a con- 
sideration of how man protects him- 
self, to a desire to learn about clothing 
and shelter. Comparisons may be made 
in this connection. Also in a considera- 
tion of migratory animals the children 
will learn about other parts of the 
world where the climate differs from 
that in their community. This is an 
important concept to have before formal 
geography studies are begun. 

Health and Safety: The entire ques- 
tion of health and safety is of the 
essence in this unit of protection in 
nature. The children may also corre- 
late the activities of animals with those 


of man. They should also learn some- 
thing about how man protects himself 
from animals and how animals sliould 
be treated. They might also learn the 
names and appearance of those plants 
in the vicinity which are poisonous. 


Music: Children, in addition to 
singing songs about plants and animals, 
might set some of their verses to simple 
melodies of their own composition. 

Number Work: Various seatwork 
problems can be made during the 
course of the unit in which numbers 
and plants and animals may be used 
to facilitate progress in numbers. If 
the children build a sand table during 
the unit, they may have experience in 
measuring. The same may be said for 
marking off spaces on the blackboard 
for writing their stories, for decoration, 
and so on. Also, if notebooks are 
made, measuring and counting will be 
important. 

Art: Make covers for notebooks. 
Make pictures of plants and animals 
studied. Decorate the classroom. (See 
beginning of the unit for additional 
suggestions. ) 
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One of the best ideas for integrating the idea of 

otection in nature with the art course is that of using 
te examples of protection in nature for border de- 
signs, notebook covers, and the like. 


At the right we have an illustration of the primrose. 
The evening primrose blooms, as its name implies, only 
at night. In this way it attracts the particular kind of 
insect which it needs for pollination. And in this way 
it is also able to avoid being bothered by daytime in- 
sects which are useless to it. We have shown in the 
illustration just below the primrose how it might be used 
in decorating a photograph album. 


The devil's finger cactus, shown at bottom left, pro- 
tects itself with sharp spikes which are certainly no en- 
couragement to either man or animal to break it open 
for the storehouses of water in the leaves. This particular 
plant design is especially suitable for borders, as we 
have illustrated. 


You may have noticed that when a dandelion is cut 
or mowed down when it comes up again it grows closer 
to the ground. This is not just happenstance, because in 
this way the dandelion is protecting itself: when it grows 
close to the ground it is harder to cut. The basic dan- 
delion design has a variety of adaptations. We have 
shown in the illustration one way in which this design 
might be used on a notebook cover. 


CLASSROOM DECORATIONS 
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For the panther costume, illustrated 
at left, the most important feature will 
be the claws. The costume can be 
made from black cotton material, or 
from muslin. To make the claws, sew 
up the ends of the paws and then push 
through nails. Be sure that the nails 
have large heads. 

The head of the panther can be cut 
from the material from which the rest 
of the costume is made. The ears 
should be cut, stuffed, and sewed on 
separately. Broom straws, very thin, 
stiff wire, or anything of that sort can 
be used to simulate whiskers. 


The rabbit costume at right and the deer 
costume illustrated below can both be 
made of cotton or muslin material. 

The protection device of the rabbit is 
that of being able to change color—in the 
winter it is white to harmonize with snow, 
and in the summer it is brown in order to 
fade in with tree trunks, brambles, and 
underbrush. Since these costumes will 
probably be made in the early fall before 
the first snow, it is feasible to make brown 
costumes. Again the ears should be made 
separately and sewed on, and the face can 
be made either of the same material or as 
@ separate mask. 

The deer, which is brown, is another ani- 
mal which depends a lot on the fact that it 
can fade in with its surroundings for protec- 
tion. In this case the antlers very much 
resemble nothing more than twigs and 
small limbs of a tree. In making the cos- 
tume use twigs—fairly large ones—to sim- 
ulate the antlers (see "Twig Crafts” in this 
issue of Junior Arts and Activities). 
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The moth's underwings are brightly 
and beautifully colored, but the other 
side of them is drab and dark. There- 
fore, when an enemy approaches, the 
moth simply folds its wings so that only 
the harmonizing top side shows. 

The wings of the costume may be 
made of cardboard (not too stiff) or 
of cloth sewed over a frame. Fasten 
them to the arms, as we have illustrat- 
ed, or they may be fastened to bands 
which fit around the body. 




















Outstanding about the beaver costume, illus- 
trated in the center of the page, will be the tail 
with which the beaver signals danger. It may be 
made of the same material as the rest of the 
costume and then stuffed and stiffened with 
cardboard. 

It is the turtle's shell which makes him almost 
invulnerable. To make this shell use heavy paper, 
put it over a slightly curved mould, and then 
shellac it with enough coats to give it a good 
stiffness. Attach with arm loops. 
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SEATWORK 
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This is something of a variation on the usual kind of seat- 
work. It is a matching lesson which should provide added 
interest for the class besides impressing them with the idea 
of how various animals utilize their own particular kind of 
protection in nature. 


These are the words with which the pictures, which are 
labeled, should be matched: 


KICK, SCRATCH, RUN, FLY, DIVE, BUTT, STING, 
FIGHT 


In other words to protect themselves: horses kick, cats 
scratch, rabbits run, birds fly, frogs dive, sheep butt, bees 
sting, and ants fight. 


The children should place the word which correctly in- 
12 


dicates the animal's means of protection beside the name 
of the animal. 

Teachers will probably want to make use of their own 
ideas and add several other animals, birds, and insects to 
this seatwork idea. Care should be taken that the examples 
used are common ones and are not beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the children. A few more common examples are: 
snakes which hiss at danger in order to frighten away their 
enemies; woodchucks “freeze,” that is, they stand quite still 
so that the enemy will not notice them; the opossum “dies,” 
or rather rolls over and pretends it is dead; the mole burrows 
or tunnels into the ground for his protection; kangaroos 
jump, sometimes as far as twenty or thirty feet. There are 
many other examples which can be used to make this type 
of seatwork of tremendous enjoyment and value. 
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RECITATIONS — SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 


FINDING AMERICA 
Brave Christopher Columbus 
Was born in Italy, 
But the Spaniards gave him ships and 
men 
So he could cross the sea. 


His sailors were part Portuguese, 

Part French and part from Rome; 
They all helped find America 

Where God had made a home 


Where all men should be brothers, 
And live as brothers should 

In peace and helpful friendliness 
In a world brotherhood. 


—tLaura A. Boyd 


LIGHTHOUSE 
Look! look! 
has the lighthouse gone out? 
No! no! 
it has merely turned about 
and shines as brightly, strongly, far 
on spots where other people are. 
See! see! 
the great light flashes back; 
Look! look! 
on the sea its milky track. 


—James Steel Smith 


BONFIRES 


A crazy north wind 
Blew into town, 

Sweep-sweep-sweeping 
The leaves so brown. 

Huffing and puffing them 
Drier and drier, 

Heap-heap-heaping them 
Higher and higher. 

Now, for the bonfires, 
Oh, what fun! 

Yes, we'll all be there, 
We'll not miss one! 
Flames lick heavenward, 
Black with smoke; 

We crowd so closely 
We cough and choke. 

We're heady with fragrance 
Mellow and fine, 

Like Grandma’s hickory- 
Smoked bacon rind! 


—Adelyn Jackson Richards 
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POEMS FOR OCTOBER 


HALLOWEEN MYSTERY 
The jolly old moon blinked his twinkly 
eyes 
As he saw a witch with two pumpkin 
pies 
Whisk past a lantern, all smiles. on a 
post, 


Into a barn to be met by a ghost! 


Next came some goblins, spooks. and 
a bat, 


Trailing behind was a coal black cat. 

The jolly old moon looked frightened 
and said, 

“What’s up?” and shook his big yellow 
head. 


And the shrieks and yells that soon rent 
the air 

Almost drove the jolly old moon to 
despair! 

“The police,” he cried, “should investi- 
gate 

That spooky place before it’s too late!” 


But not one could he spy; so, trembling, 
he thought, 

“It’s up to me,” and crept close to the 
spot. 

He peeked through a window, then 
laughed long and hearty— 

Some children were having a mas- 
querade party! 


And they all were tickled through and 
through 

When they saw the jolly old moon had 
come too! 


—-Ida Tyson Wagner 


SEVEN CHOICES 


Seven brown leaves all flecked with 
gold 
Came fluttering down from a willow. 
One danced into the mossy mold 
And one found a stone for a pillow. 
One circled down where the ripples 
stirred 
And twinkled along the stream. 
But one I mistook for a tiny bird 
Rose up like a lost sunbeam. 


One settled soft on a dead wild rose 
And one did a light chassé, 

One came gently and tickled my nose 
Then somersaulted away. 

Each one tarried and came to rest, 
But the one that flew toward heaven 

(A beautiful one) seemed happiest 
Of all the shining seven. 


—Burnham Eaton 


JACK O'LANTERN 


Yesterday you were a nugget, 

Gold made out of pure sunshine, 
Glowing—even in the dusk— 

From the dark leaves of your vine. 


Now here you perch upon a post 
With awful eyes and great wide grin, 
Hoping to frighten passers-by, 
Well, here is one—begin! 


Ho! I’m not scared, grin all you like, 
And glare with your flaming eyes; 

Have fun tonight, for tomorrow you 
Will be—two pumpkin pies! 


—Marion Doyle 


THE HOMEMADE "JACK" 


I know that you can buy 

An imitation one, of course; 
The stores have them 

By dozens on the shelf. 

But it’s a lot more fun, | think, 
To go out in the field 

And choose the pumpkin 

You like best, yourself. 


Why, just imagine! You can make 

A picture all your own— 

A jack-o-lantern with a fearful frown. 
Or you can carve a smile on him 
That really takes the cake, 

And sends a roar 

Of laughter through the town. 


Oh, gay old Halloween is the 

One season of the year 

When I’m an artist— 

And I do not mean perhaps! 

I think this time I'll carve a grin 
That shows him with some teeth, 
With one or two amiss 

For funny gaps. 


—Marian Stearns Curry 
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GOURD DARNERS 











SPLIT LARGE 
GOURD AND 
PAINT 





MAMA 


BABY 
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By YVONNE ALTMANN 


A gourd darner makes an excellent gift for a child's mother since 
it is something which can be used. This project also gives the child 
a chance to express his own feeling for color and design. And the fact 
that it is genuinely useful gives the child double satisfaction. 


Find a gourd that will fit the stockings for which it is to be used. 
This means that the children will have different size gourds. Then have 
the children enamel the gourd in some bright, pretty color. After 
the enamel is dry they will probably like to decorate it further. There 
are many ideas which might be used, but one of the most attractive 
is to paint a face on the round body of the gourd or even the stem. 
The face should, as nearly as possible, resemble the person for whom 
it is intended. That is: if it is for father's stockings paint the face 


of a man; if it is for a baby's stockings paint the face of a baby, 
and so on. 


Perhaps the children might like to paint gourds for their entire 
families. In that case, a large gourd bowl in which the gourd darners 
may be put is a good idea. The bowl is made by cutting a large 
gourd in half; this can be done with a small saw. Then enamel! the 
gourd bowl to harmonize with the rest of the gourds in the set. 

We have shown, in the illustrations, ways in which the gourds might 
be decorated. However, these are suggestions which the teacher and 


pupils should use only as a springboard to developing their own ideas 
for gourd designs. 
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TEPEE 





By ELMA WALTNER 


To most of us trees are nesting places for the birds, shade 
on a hot summer day, or wood for the fire. Yet, the smaller 
twigs are, in themselves, or when combined with other every- 
day materials, very versatile craft materials. 

For instance, a thin branch with forked end and two lateral 
branches near to the end suggests a human body. Add a 
head of clay (the sort that hardens is preferable), feet, also 
of clay, modeled to look like shoes of one style or another 
and pad the body with narrow strips of cloth or model a 
clay lump around the twig for the body. When the clay 
has dried, paint on features. Then dress the doll in any 
style. For the clothing, scraps of cloth or crepe paper may 
be used. 

Trees of various sorts are easily made. A thin branch, 
with as many twigs branching out from it as can be found, 
makes the trunk. A wooden button mold or a lump of clay 
is the base, while the leaves are made of green paper. 

Older children may like to try their hands at Raion 
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animals from heavier branches up to |!” in diameter. For 
these, coping saws and small drills are required. Also, 
pocket knives for shaping the heads and bodies to round- 
ness are handy, but not essential since the ends of the heads 
and bodies may be cut off square. The giraffe shown in the 
illustration is an example of this kind of treatment. Animals 
are put together by glueing the ends of the appendages into 
holes bored in the head and body. 

An Indian tepee may be made from a number of twigs 
which are approximately the same length and thickness. Tie 
these together about |” from one end. Spread the twigs 
at the bottom. Cut a cardboard circle a little larger than 
the diameter of the spread twigs. Punch as many holes, 
evenly spaced, as there are twigs, around the edge of the 
cardboard circle. Stick the ends of the twigs into the holes 
in the cardboard. Now the tent will be right. The tent cover 
is made of decorated wrapping paper and should hide the 
cardboard circle. 
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SCIENCE ACTIVITIES 


Do you realize what an important 
part water plays in your life? Our 
bodies are nearly 70% water, which 
means that if you weigh 90 pounds, 63 
pounds of that weight is due to water. 
Just as an interesting experiment, try 
to write down on paper all of the facts 
about water that you can think of: its 
properties, what it does, what it is 
used for, and why it would be impos- 
sible for us to live without it. If you 
were able to make a complete list of 
facts, it would require several books 
to state and explain them all. 

Let’s see if we can list just a few 
of the interesting facts about water. It 
occurs in each of three different forms: 
solid, liquid, and gas. All substances 
are found in one of these three states 
or forms of matter. The solid state is 
one in which the substance has a fixed 
or definite weight, size, and shape. A 
wooden block is a good illustration of 
this. In the liquid state, the substance 
has a definite weight and size (or vol- 
ume) but not a definite shape. A quart 
of milk will always weigh the same and 
will always fill the quart bottle, but it 
may be poured into containers of dif- 
ferent shapes and it will take the shape 
of that container. In the gaseous or 
vapor state, a certain amount of the 
substance will have a definite weight, 
but it will not have a fixed volume or 
shape. If a small amount of steam were 
to be, released in a room it would soon 
be found in every part of the room. 
This would be a change in its volume 
and shape. 

In the solid form we find water as 
an ice in glaciers, icebergs, hail, and 
as crystalline snow flakes. We use it 
to skate upon in winter when ponds 
and lakes are frozen over. Water 
freezes or changes to its solid form 
whenever the temperature drops to zero 
centigrade (32 degrees Fahrenheit) or 
below. As water cools down it con- 
tracts (takes up less space) and be- 
comes more dense or thick until it 
reaches a temperature of four degrees 
centigrade. At this temperature water 
is most dense. As the temperature 
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dreps lower the water begins to expand 
(take up more space) until at zero 
centigrade it becomes a solid (ice, 
which has expanded still more). This 
means that ice is lighter than water. 
We know this must be true because ice 
will float on water. When water freezes 
it expands to about 1/10 more than its 
original volume. 

If this were not true our lakes would 
freeze solid each winter, since the ice 
which formed on the surface would 
sink to the bottom allowing more ice 
to form and so on until the water 
became a solid block of ice. This 
would kill all fish and other under- 
water life. 

We are all familiar with water as a 
liquid. We know it as raia, fog, in 
salt - water oceans, and fresh - water 
lakes and streams. We use it for drink- 
ing, for cooking our food, for watering 
our gardens, to drive electric genera- 
tors, and to swim in. 

We are not quite so familiar with 
water as a gas, but we do know it as 
steam which is a gaseous form of 
water. When the temperature rises to 
100 degrees centigrade (212 degrees 
Fahrenheit) or above, water turns to 
steam. Steam is invisible. What is 
commonly called steam—a white mist— 
is actually fine droplets of water. Steam 
is used to drive giant turbines which 
may turn electric dynamos or run large 
ocean liners or drive powerful locomo- 
tives. Our nation’s transportation, 
power, and communication would be 
crippled without steam. 

Among the many useful qualities 
water has is the fact that certain objects 
will float on the surface of water. Any 
material whose density is less than that 
of water will float on it. (Density is 
the weight of a substance compared to 
the amount of space it occupies.) The 
density of water is 62.4 pounds per 
cubic foot. Your own body (being 
nearly 70% water) has a density almost 
the same as water, but by filling your 
lungs with air your body density be- 
comes less than water and you will float 


(that is if you know how!). Great 





WONDERS IN WATER 


By GEORGE C. McGINNIS 
PRINCIPAL, THOUSAND OAKS SCHOOL 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


steel battleships and aircraft carriers 
weighing thousands of tons float easily 
on water because their densities are 
less than that of water. The water 
which these ships displace is exactly 
equal to the weight of the ship. 

Water as a chemical substance is very 
simple. We have found that by passing 
an electric current through impure 
water we can separate it into two gases 
—oxygen and hydrogen. Two quarts 
of hydrogen and one quart of oxygen 
will combine chemically to make two 
quarts of steam. This condenses to 
water. If we were to weigh the gases it 
would take one pound of hydrogen and 
eight pounds of oxygen to make nine 
pounds of water. The reason for this 
is that oxygen weighs 16 times as much 
as hydrogen. The chemical formula 
for water is H,O. 

Why should one substance out of 
thousands upon thousands be so im- 
portant to us? The reason is simple: 
water is one of the oldest substances 
on earth. Many years ago our earth 
was born when a passing star pulled 
away from our sun a vast cloud of 
glowing gas. At first the heat was too 
great to permit the forming of any 
substances, but as it cooled, one of the 
first compounds to appear was water in 
the form of steam. This made a great 
blanket around the earth. As the cool- 
ing went on and gases changed to 
liquids and liquids to solids, the earth 
became a ball enclosed within a solid 
crust. Finally the temperature dropped 
low enough for the steam to condense 
into water which filled in the hollows 
on the crust of the earth and that 
formed great oceans. 

We have read of just a few of the 
many interesting facts about water. 
In your study at school and in your 
reading at home look for other new 
and interesting things about water. 

On the opposite page are a few ex- 
periments about water. Try them out 
at home or in class. You will find that 
they work out very well if you follow 
the directions carefully. 
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; » eee ds ® 1. DECOMPOSING WATER BY ELECTROLYSIS. 
om = BE caida = aver — = Arrange your apparatus so that it looks like the illustra- 
— sy. eyes ae ie tion. You will need 2 test tubes filled with water, some 
ea te a. : copper wire, and three batteries. Be sure that the ends of 
one meee ‘the copper wire are bare and clean. Use tap water to fill 
ygen the jar. You may use about 4 teaspoons of water from a 
two storage battery or a teaspoon of lye dissolved in the water. 
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. © 2. TESTING THE GASES 

: The hydrogen gas should form twice as fast as the oxygen. 
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wr right side up, place a lighted match to the mouth of the 
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CALIFORNIA INDIANS 


A UNIT FOR OCTOBER 


Very frequently teachers overlook 
the possibilities to be found in a study 
of the Indians of California. Units on 
the Indians of the eastern woodlands, 
the plains, and the southwest are com- 
mon enough but those on the Indians 
of the west coast are few in number. 
These Indians, however, provide a 
wealth of information about primitive 
society in addition to ideas not ordi- 
narily considered: we have a tendency 
to think of the Indians of California as 
they were when the missions flourished. 
They had a long history before the 
coming of the Spanish people. 

This study, too, dovetails nicely with 
a complete unit on the state of Cali- 
fornia. Many parts of it may give 
impetus to beginning a unit on that 
important state. 


SUBJECT MATTER 


The map on page 19 shows the 
names of many of the most important 
tribes. The teacher and pupils should 
consider a relief map of the state at 
the same time that they look at the lo- 
cations of the tribes. The topography 
and climate of California differs widely 
and it is to be expected that the man- 
ner of living of the Indians will be in 
accord with their environment. Great 
similarities will be found among the 
tribes of the north and the central val- 
ley and among those of the south. 
How the Indians Lived 

Among the Indians there were two 
forms of houses: those made of rushes, 
willows, and tules and those made of 
planks. Plank houses were fashioned 
by those Indians that lived in the north 
in the redwood country. The tule-and- 
willow houses were made by Indians 
who lived in the central valley. These 
houses were circular in shape and were 
small in size. Most of the work and 
play of the Indians was carried on out- 
side their houses. 

Inside they kept what tools and 
utensils they used to hunt, fish, cook, 
and sew. These, too, varicd with the 
location of the tribe. Some tools were 
used in all parts of California. Prob- 
ably the most important tool that these 
Indians had was a fire drill. It was a 
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piece of wood with notches in one 
side. Into one of these notches, the 
firemaker placed a slender, sturdy. 
sharp-pointed upright stick. Then he 
twirled this stick so that the wood be- 
came hotter and hotter. A small pile 
of fine wood, dried grass, or other eas- 
ily combustible material (any of these 
things was called tinder) was placed 
near the fire drill. As the drill became 
hot, the tinder burned and the camp- 
fire was started. 

Other tools and utensils used by the 
Indians were: baskets and bowls for 
cooking and storing food, digging sticks, 
stirring paddles, awls for basketry and 
leather work, stones for chopping, 
pointed stone for boring holes, sharp 
bone for chipping blades and spear- 
heads. 

The Indians also kept their weapons 
—bows and arrows, hooks and poles, 
spears and harpoons—in their houses. 
What They Ate 

The Indians (except for a few tribes 
in the southeastern part of California) 
obtained their food from the woods and 
fields, streams and ocean. They ate 
acorns, oats and other wild grains, fresh 
green clover in the spring and summer- 
time, such wild game and fish as the 
country afforded, cooked roots, and 
other things. 

The most distinctive item of food of 
these Indians was acorns (in some 
regions pine nuts). The acorns had 
to be prepared in a special way in 
order to be edible. First the acorns 
were gathered and ground. Then the 
meal was placed in a basket. The bas- 
ket was of a special kind—one that 
would permit water to drain out while 
retaining the meal. Boiling water was 
poured over the meal. This removed 
the undesirable substance. Then the 
meal was dried and stored for future 
use. There were other ways of prepar- 
ing the meal, but this was the most 
common one. 

How They Dressed 

The clothing of these Indians was 
very simple. Women wore skirts made 
of tule, bark, or deerskin. The skirts 
were of two pieces, one for the front 
and one for the back. Sometimes in 





cold weather they also wore a cape. 
The men also wore capes in cold weath- 
er. They wore deerskins tied around 
their waists. These Indians did not 
wear moccasins as a general rule but 
when they went hunting they wore 
them. Of course, on festive occasions 
such as dances the Indians had fancy 
feathers and bead ornaments on their 
clothing and in their hair. 

How They Traveled 

Some California Indian tribes were 
known for their traveling. They were 
traders among the other tribes. But 
all the Indians had canoes and boats 
which they used in fishing and travel- 
ing. The northern Indians hollowed 
logs for their canoes. Those in the 
central valley used rushes and tules for 
their boats. In the south the Indians 
brought pine logs and made planks 
from them. These they fashioned into 
canoes which they caulked with asphalt 
found in the region. 

Indian Cratts 

The Indians of California are most 
noted for the beautiful baskets which 
they made. However, this was not the 
only craft in which they were adept. 
They made twine from certain plants 
and used this to fashion bags, nets, 
and other articles. 

Some of the Indians were expert 
carvers. They carved the handles of 
their tools and the paddles of their 
canoes. In the south there was soap- 
stone and clay, both of which the In- 
dians used to fashion bowls and other 
useful and beautiful objects. 
Summing Up 

While the Indians of California had 
many things in common, there were 
many individual traits. For example, 
the Mohave Indians were taller and 
more warlike than the rest of their 
neighbors. The Wintuns were traders. 
The Pomos were the most expert of the 
basketmakers. 

ACTIVITIES AND CORRELATIONS 

The usual correlations can be incor- 
porated into this unit on California In- 
dians. Since the information here 
presented must of necessity be rather 


(Continued on page 42) 
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INDIAN BASKETS 
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COILED BASKET 


To make baskets, such as we have shown on this page, 
the Indians used young twigs of hazel and redwood or 
dug up the roots of redwoods, spruce, and pine. From 
the twigs and roots they split off strands and then scraped 
them clean and dried them. These made the basket's 


frame. 


A kind of grass called bear grass, maidenhair fern 
stems, and fibers from the stems of another fern called 
Woodwardia were soaked with alder bark and came out 
red, or they were boiled with a kind of moss that grew 
on pine trees and came out yellow. After everything 
was ready a weaver then soaked the strands to make 
them soft and the work began. 


The weaver knew many different ways of weaving— 
how to make different shapes and sizes of baskets, how 
to weave different patterns and decorations, dyeing, and 
so on. When the baskets were finished they were woven 
so closely and firmly that they held water without leaking. 


In order to make models of the baskets we have 
shown here lightweight cardboard, cut from suit boxes 
or similar material, cut in |” or !/2” strands may be used. 
Colored construction paper, also cut into strands, 
will simulate the bright colors of this Indian craft. Or, 
if the class is advanced enough, use lightweight rope or 
hemp and weave around a frame just as the Indians did. 
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TEACHING MUSIC 
IN THE GRADES 


MAKE MINE MUSIC —- Il 


By LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF MUSIC 
DANA COLLEGE 

BLAIR, NEBRASKA 


With general objectives established 
and specific goals determined, the class 
room teacher may be confronted with 
a third problem: How may I organize 
and direct a music appreciation pro- 
gram if trained leadership or adequate 
equipment is lacking? How may in- 
struments and records be secured if 
funds and money-making projects are 
not available? 

Suppose your building has no phono- 
graph. Why not enlist the aid of the 
P.T.A. in securing one? Meantime, 
why not present your problem to some 
public-spirited citizen in your com- 
munity? New instruments may not be 
obtainable, but many old, out-moded 
machines are stored away in Ameri- 
can attics. Some of these outdated cab- 
inets hold well-made working units. 
Let the youngsters in your room inquire 
at home and in the neighborhood for 
unused machines which are in work- 
ing order and which may be borrowed 
for school use. 

Are you obliged to share an instru- 
ment with other rooms? Why not de- 
cide upon a schedule which will cause 
the least possible confusion and pro- 
vide the widest service. 

Do not be too discouraged if your 
class locates an instrument whose tone 
lacks the mellowness of the latest in- 
struments. Good needles and an adjust- 
ment of volume downward will help to 
lessen any shrillness or blare. While 
opinions differ on this point, it is my 
personal conviction that some music. 
even if not reproduced at its best, is 
better than no music at all in a school- 
room. If some embryonic musician 
comments upon the harshness of tone. 
compliment him upon his keen ear, but 
explain that you wish the group to hear 
the melody and harmony of the com- 
position, so that they can identify it 
when it is more beautifully reproduced. 

Do you lack suitable records and the 
funds with which to purchase them? If 
money raising projects are prohibited. 
you might again seek the aid of the 
parents. Ask for a specific record, 
music of a certain composer, or that of 
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a certain country or type. This will 
eliminate the necessity of returning un- 
used records which do not fit into your 
program. When making such requests 
allow plenty of time for them to be 
filled. 


The thoughtfulness of such persons 
may well be mentioned in the school 
newspaper as well as in a “thank you” 
note from the room. This not only ex- 
presses the appreciation of the group, 
but it also calls the attention of other 
interested persons to the needs of the 
school. Since some administrators ob- 
ject to school use of borrowed articles, 
the consent of the executive officers 
should be secured before such an ac- 
tivity is undertaken. 

Perhaps you teach in a system where 
records are available, filed in some 
out-of-the-way cabinet or room. To 
save time and energy, determine what 
material is available before you outline 
your program. 

If no phonograph is obtainable, you 
may be able to secure the services of 
some generous performer in the com- 
munity. If so, you should notify the 
artist well in advance of the type of 
composition you want him to play. It 
is also wise to ascertain whether or not 
he will give information about his in- 
strument or the composition to be 
played. If he does not wish to do so 
the teacher should give her class those 
data before the performer appears. 

Bringing guest artists into the class- 
room gives the alert teacher an oppor- 
tunity to stress some of the social 
graces necessary in a concert hall. More- 
ever, the class should understand that 
a program given for them, gratis, rep- 
resents the same thing from an eco- 
nomic viewpoint as gratis service from 
a plumber or carpenter. In other words, 
music appreciation involves not only 
delight in the music, but also an under- 
standing of the time, effort, and talent 
expended by the performer. 

Occasionally there may be older 
students in the school who can perform 
upon and explain instruments. Fre- 
quently piano students play simplified 


versions of well-known compositions. 
It may be possible to secure the serv- 
ices of such students if arrangements 
are made with their classroom teach- 
ers and music teachers. If an orchestra 
or band performer can play a scale 
upon his instrument and explain some- 
thing of its mechanism his work will 
benefit the average group of students. 

In some instances, it may be pos- 
sible to use a portable radio. Both the 
networks and many individual stations 
feature daytime programs of good re- 
corded music. Write and ask them for 
their schedules and then make out your 
own plans accordingly. 

Many pyschologists believe that one’s 
“mental set” largely determines the 
speed and ease with which one learns. 
For that reason it is well to give the 
class some preparation for the music 
to be heard. 

Perhaps you believe that the class has 
already heard the number you have se- 
lected. That fact will not deter their 
enjoyment, for most people prefer 
music that is familiar. Before you 
play the record you might ask how 
many have heard the piece. In every 
group there will be some who do not 
recall the music. 

You may repeat the story or listen- 
ing suggestions which might have been 
given at lower levels. If the group is 
at upper-grade or high intermediate 
level, you may dwell upon intrinsic 
characteristics of the music, such as the 
type of composition, the type of per- 
forming medium, and other pertinent 
data. Questions as to the mood evoked 
or the pictures seen are especially good 
at primary level. 

If the group as a whole is rather 
young, musically speaking, you may 
wish to replay the composition so that 
those who missed characteristic effects 
the first time may hear them. With a 
more mature group you may prefer to 
continue the discussion before repley- 
ing. Questions which might be asked 
are: Have you heard other music by 
this same composer? If so, did you 
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ROBIN HOOD MEETS 
RICHARD THE LIONHEARTED 


By AMY SCHARF 


Almost everyone has heard of Robin 
Hood who lived with his merry band 
of yeomen in Sherwood forest many 
hundreds of years ago. He was well 
loved by many and the tales of his 
adventures humbling those of the rich 
who were vain and overbearing and 
befriending the poor and the good were 
gleefully recounted throughout England. 
Even King Richard the Lionhearted 
had heard of Robin Hood and his 
brave deeds. 

One day a knight went riding through 
Sherwood Forest. It was summer- 
time and the sun shone brightly 
through the foliage of the forest and 
made beautiful patterns of light and 
shadow. The knight was enjoying his 
ride because the road although it really 
only skimmed the edge of the forest 
was still made pleasant by the dim, 
quiet coolness of Sherwood. 

He had not gone a very great dis- 
tance before he saw a tall youth, 
dressed all in green, leaning with his 
back against a tree, and idly watching 
the knight’s approach. As the knight 
came almost abreast of him the youth 
stepped out on the road and said 
“You are late to your meal, Sir 
Knight. We have waited our dinner 
fully two hours.” 

The knight was surprised. “I doubt 
very much that I am the knight for 
whom you are waiting. 1 know no one 
in Sherwood Forest, or even in Not- 
tingham Village close by.” 

(Pause for sketching.) 

Smilingly the youth merely said, 
“My master was afraid you might for- 
get, that is why I am here—to remind 
you.” 

The knight was growing more and 
more puzzled. “Who is your master, 
and where does he live, and how does 
he know me?” 

“My master is Robin Hood,” the 
youth said proudly, “and he lives close 
by. As for his knowing you, he knows 
everyone who comes this way.” 

“IT see,” the knight said slowly, for 
he had heard of Robin Hood. “Very 
well, I shall go with you to your 
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master,’ and so saying he turned and 
followed the youth down a path which 
was hidden from the road by the heavy 
foliage. The path twisted and turned 
through the thick undergrowth and 
through beds of gigantic ferns which 
filled the narrow glades. Deeper and 
deeper into the forest they went until 
it seemed to the knight that they must 
have reached the very heart of Sher- 
wood. Then the path took a sudden 
jog to the left and they came upon a 
large clearing which was bounded on 
the north by a sparkling brook. There 
under the trees was the court of Robin 
Hood. 

Robin Hood sat at the head of a 
long table which was covered with an 
abundance of choice food. There were 
even snowy white linen and costly 
dinner ware. Over a hundred men, all 
dressed in green were there, all appar- 
ently waiting for the guest so that they 
could begin their dinner. 

(Pause for sketching.) 

As soon as he saw them Robin Hood 
rose and greeted the knight. “Wel- 
come, Sir Knight, welcome to our court 
and join us now at dinner. I sent 
young Allan-a-Dale to fetch us a guest 
—things have been dull and I felt that 
we needed new company.” 

By that time the knight had begun 
to recover from his surprise at so lavish 
an outlay there in the middle of the 
forest and so he thanked his host and 
sat down gladly, for the ride had made 
him hungry. 

The food was excellent and during 
the meal there was much joking and 
laughter among the men. The knight 
enjoyed himself immensely and began 
to understand why Robin and his band 
were so loved by good people among 
the rich and poor alike, and so feared 
by those who would oppress others. 

After dinner they sat about watching 
several of the young men _ practice 
their skill at archery in which they 
took great pride. 

(Pause for sketching.) 

“My word!” the knight exclaimed 
after a few minutes. “I believe King 





SEE PAGE 3 FOR NOTES ABOUT 
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Richard himself would be proud te 
have such men as these for his royal 
guards.” 

At the mention of the king’s name 
Robin straightened. “And there is not 
a man among us who would not fight 
to the finish for him. We yeomen love 
our king and are loyal to him. He is 
a brave man and a man of honor.” He 
paused. “But see here! It is not fitting 
that we as humble yeomen should en- 
tertain a knight without proper pay.” 
He looked at the knight. “No doubt 
you have money with you.” 

“That’s right,” the knight replied, 
“and you are welcome to it. After such 
a meal and this excellent sport I should 
not begrudge you what I have.” 

Robin’s eyes brightened with pleas- 
ure. “Well said, Sir Knight. I am glad 
to see that you are not one of the over- 
proud and over-stingy who make mis- 
erable the lives of so many. We shall 
have a contest. If you can put three 
arrows into the target and shoot them 
straighter and truer than I, you may 
keep your money and take fifty pounds 
of our own besides.” 

“Fair enough.” And with these 
words the knight took up a bow, tested 
it, stepped up to the mark, took careful 
aim — zing — the arrow sang through 
the air and landed true in the center 
of the mark. A second time and then 
a third time he placed the arrows. 
There was noise of surprise and ad- 
miration for such skill. , 

(Pause for sketching.) 

“Well done!” Robin exclaimed as 
he stepped up to the mark. A hush 
fell over the assembled men as he took 
aim. Zing—the arrow flew straight 
and split down the center, one of the 
arrows the knight had shot. Zing —a 
second arrow was shattered. The 
knight was amazed. Such skill was 
almost unbelievable. And then the 
third arrow. Robin did not know it 
but the third arrow was not feathered 
right and could not possibly go straight. 
He shot it, it wavered to one side, and 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The integration of art with the acceptance of respon- 
sibility and citizenship is accomplished in this project for 
a safe Halloween exhibit. The idea is for the older 
children to design and set up about the school (in halls, 
home rooms, and other strategic places} posters and 
dioramas illustrating the necessity for care and caution 
at Halloween. 


We have given here ideas in developing the fact that 
children should not run when carrying a lighted lantern, 
that they should makes eyes for costumes very large so 
that clear vision is assured, and so on. 


Naturally, children will want to make up and use many 
of their own ideas of good rules to follow for a safe 
Halloween, and they will want to utilize their own ideas 
for poster and mural designs. 


Some other rules which they might wish to include in 
their display include: do not damage property; do not 
endanger the safety of others; be sure that costumes 
are short enough so that they will not be tripped over. 


Besides the display of posters and murals, pupils might, 
in the interest of Halloween safety, have a special dis- 
play in their room or in the main hall. This could include 
all the best work done by the class, or be a large dio- 
rama on which the whole class has worked. 


The designs themselves will, of course, utilize the Hal- 
loween theme—pumpkins, witches on broomsticks, shocks 
of corn, ghosts, and so on. 
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FRONT VIEW SAFETY MATCH HOLDER 
sa By JEROME LEAVITT | 5 0 
nes PROJECT I—WHISK BROOM HOLDER. A pattern for the back is 
a. made on a paper 3!/.” x 11” and a pattern for the support on paper 
ht, 2” x 7”. Cut out and trace on wood about !/2” thick. To cut out, use 
th a Sei saw for the straight cuts and a coping saw for the circular ones. , ar 
- File and sandpaper, then nail and glue the back to the brace. 2 STRIPS 
ide PROJECT 2—TOWEL HOLDER. This consists of three pieces of V2" aieetx 
lio- white pine. A working drawing consisting of a front and side view is | K 
given to show the construction. The back is 3” x 6”, the front 2” x 
lal- 4”, and the spacer 1” x 2”. When all the pieces are cut glue and nail em ” 
dis them in place. An !/g” hole is drilled to facilitate hanging. ay 
PROJECT 3—SAFETY MATCH HOLDER. Use board of one quarter 2" 
inch stock 2” x 2”. The metal strips can be cut from a tin can and are 





1-7/8” by 1/4”. Nail strips across board as shown. 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN 


AUTHOR'S NOTE 


This department belongs to you who teach 
young children. It is your department. You 
can make it whatever you wish. If you have 
any problems concerning your kindergarten 
class, write to the author in care of Junior 
Arts and Activities and she will answer them 
either on this page or through personal letter. 


If you like this feature, let us hear from 
you. No problem is too small or insignificant 
for this department. We especially welcome 
the beginning teacher who wants to be started 
right on her career as a teacher of small chil- 
dren. If you would rather your name or state 
did not appear in print with your question, 
just say so and we shall omit it. 


I. Introduction and Motivation 
October is an excellent month to 
talk about fire. One week is set aside 
for fire prevention so naturally your 
community will be doing something 
special. In your class you can motivate 
a unit by telling the children about 
Fire Prevention Week and that you 
think they might like to hear a story 
about fire. You might like to choose 
a story from the bibliography I have 
given. 
II. Objectives 
A. General (See master outline in 
the September issue. ) 
B. Specific: to help each child 
l. To understand the need for 
Fire Prevention Week 
2. To understand how the fire 
drills help the firemen 
3. To understand the benefits and 
dangers of fire 
4. To want to visit the fire station 
5. To learn what to do when he 
sees a fire 
6. To learn about the fire equip- 
ment including the trucks 
7. To learn the duties of the fire- 
men 
8. To explore the fire station and 
see the layout of it 
9. To learn how the firemen live 
at the fire station 
10. To learn of the other duties of 
the firemen 
11. To find out any information he 
wants to know about the unit on fire 
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12. To understand that firemen are 
true heroes because they risk their lives 
to help others 

13. To understand the need of 
thanking the firemen for showing him 
and telling him about the fire station 

14. To learn how the community 
and its helpers help him to live a hap- 
pier life 

15. To make a book on fire or con- 
tribute to the class book 
III. Development of the Unit 

After motivating the unit with a fire 
story you can explain the purpose of a 
special week set aside to talk about fire. 
Talk about the benefits and dangers 
of a fire. Illustrate with stories. By this 
time some child will surely suggest 
visiting the fire station. This is an ex- 
cellent time to bring up the points to 
remember when going on an excursion. 
You may have others to add to the 
following list: 

1. Stay with the group. 

2. Listen when someone is talking. 

3. Look at person when he talks to 
you. 

4. Ask as many questions as you 
like from a person in authority. 

5. Try to see as many things as you 
can. 

6. Say “thank you” to the person 
who showed you around the place you 
visited, 

This unit was carried out in our 
class. When it had reached this point, 
the children wanted to put the informa- 
tion derived from the unit on fire in 
book form. This time alabastine was 
the medium used. The children were 
taught how to mix and use the medium. 
The pictures were painted on 9” x 12° 
water-color paper. The best pictures 
were saved to put in the book. Discus- 
sions followed the showing of the pic- 
tures. Other pictures were drawn to 
fill in the gaps. When the material for 
the book was completed, the pictures 
were stapled onto red _ construction 
paper. The facts about the illustrations 
were typed with primer type and stapled 
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opposite the appropriate pictures. (This 
information may also be lettered if no 
typewriter with primer type is avail- 
able.) 
(Note: See page 27 for details about 
the construction of the book.) 
The unit on fire led to associated 
and other creative activities. 
1. Singing songs about the firemen 
2. Composing songs and music about 
the firemen 
3. Continuing rhythms about the unit: 
dance like a fire, be a fire engine, or 
drive a truck 
4. Listening to stories about the unit 
5. Making up stories about the unit 
6. Using chairs to build a temporary 
fire truck and playing firemen 
IV. Outcomes 
A. Skills: the children became more 
adept in: 
1. Thinking and discussing fire 
and the fire station 
2. Increasing their vocabularies: 
prevention, week, fire extinguisher, 
alarm box, drill, siren, kerosene lamps. 
(You may have other words to add to 
this list—or omit from it—depending 
upon your group.) 
3. Speaking before the group 
4. Counting 
5. The handling of alabastine paint 
as an art medium 
6. Using their imaginations 
through dramatic-play activities 
7. Finding stories in our room 
library 
8. Learning music and stories 
9. Organizing material and mak- 
ing classroom books 
B. Knowledges: the children added to 
their funds of information about: 
1. The fire and the fire station 
2. The part they play in relation 
to a fire in their community 
3. The part the community help- 
ers (firemen) play in their community 
C. (See master outline in the Sep 
tember issue.) 
D. Appreciations: children were more 


(Continued on page 47) 
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A CLASSROOM NOTEBOOK 


Although the illustrations on this page are those 
of a Fire Notebook, these instructions are appli- 
cable in making any kind of general classroom book 
for use in the ee themeved or elementary grades. 
# made correctly, these books will stand much 
wear and tear which is an important factor to be 
considered in any classroom notebook. 

The cover is made from construction paper 
[brightly colored paper is most attractive) 10!/,” 
112”. Oaktag, the same size, is put between two 
sheets of this colored paper. A 9” x 12” sheet of 
construction paper (colored) is placed on one side. 
Staple or paste the sheets together. 

The letters for the title, in this case FIRE, are 
5” high and 11/4,” wide and cut freehand from 
construction paper. They should be pasted on to 
one of the covers and reinforced with staples. The 
pages are put between the covers and tied to- 
gether with a shoelace. 
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HALLOWEEN INVITATION 
















By GRACE A. RANDALL 


Three colors are used in making this mobile Halloween in- 
vitation: orange for the pumpkin's body; green for the eyes, 
nose, mouth, and stem; brown for the arms and legs. 


First of all, the body of the pumpkin and the arms and 
legs are cut from lightweight cardboard — the kind which 
is used to back pads of paper is good, or it might even be 
a bit lighter than that. then, from colored construction 
paper, cut another set of arms and legs and body making 
them the same size as the first. These are pasted on the 
first set. Fasten the arms and legs on the body of the pump- 
kin, as shown in the illustration, with brass paper fasteners. 
Then paste on the eyes, ears, nose, mouth, and stem. 


The invitation itself is lettered on the back of the pump- 
kin's body. Or, you may wish to write the invitation on a 
rather small piece of paper (it should be about half the size 
of the pumpkin's body) and paste it on to the hand of one 
of the arms; then when the hand is moved from behind the 
pumpkin the invitation is extended with it. 
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CHARACTERS: Three children for 
poles as children; three children for 
roles as ghosts. 

STAGE: Divided in half with a 
screen. On one side is the sitting room 
of the children. On the other side is 
the ghosts’ den which is decorated 
with pumpkins, cornstalks, and other 


things appropriate to Halloween 
season. 
SCENE I 


(Ghosts enter stage, face audience. 
Sing ghost song to tune of “Mary Had 
A Little Lamb.” Sing slowly and 
somberly.) 

Oh, we are very worried ghosts, wor- 
ried ghosts, worried ghosts, 

Oh we are very worried ghosts 

For children now are queer. 

We used to scare ’em into fits, into 
fits, into fits, 

We used to scarce ’em into fits 

But now they have no fear. 

Owoo000000! Owoooooo0! 


Oh, kids no longer scream at us, scream 
at us, scream at us, 

Oh kids no longer scream at us 

They have no use for “chillers.” 

They used to read their Mother Goose. 
Mother Goose, Mother Goose, 

They used to read their Mother Goose 

But now they read their “thrillers.” 


Owoo00000! Owoooo000! 

(Ghosts turn back to audience and 
expose placards marked “Out Of 
Work.” ) 

SCENE II 


(In the ghosts’ den.) 

FIRST GHOST: It’s no use. We just 
can’t scare "em. 

SECOND GHOST: We've got to 
scare "em or we're out of jobs! 

THIRD GHOST: Owoooo0, scaring’s 
all I know how to do. 

FIRST GHOST: There’s lots of work 
to do. We could become streetcar 
conductors. 

THIRD GHOST: Shades forbid! 
Why, our parents, our grandparents, 
and our great grandparents have been 


in this work burial after burial. And 
we're specialists at it! 
SECOND GHOST: That's right. 


ghosting is our work, so let’s stick 


to it! 
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FIRST GHOST: All right, but how? 
That’s the question—how? 

SECOND GHOST: Well, let’s have 
one more try at it tomorrow night. 

SCENE II 

(Children are reading comics instead 
of studying their lessons.) 

FIRST CHILD: I know, I should be 
working those problems. 

SECOND CHILD: Me too, but oh 
dear! 

(Ghost creeps in behind and raises 
his hands and leers into boy’s face.) 

FIRST CHILD (very casually): You 
again? Thanks for reminding us. We'd 
better get busy making plans for a 
Halloween party if he’s here again. 

(The children begin chattering about 
plans for the party and pay no more 
attention to the ghost. Ghost leaves very 
dejectedly.) 

SCENE IV 

(Takes place at ghost den, there is 
deep gloom.) 

FIRST GHOST: He treated me like 
his grandmother. He didn’t even jump 
when I went into the room. 

SECOND GHOST: It’s no use, we’re 
just out of jobs. 

(More gloomy looks and shaking of 
heads.) 

THIRD GHOST: Wait a minute! | 
have it! I know what will scare ’em! 
It’s not exactly ghostethical, but it'll 
work! 

(Ghosts now very excited put their 
heads together and whisper. Dance up 
and down on both feet and shout joy- 
fully, then leave stage.) 

SCENE V 


(In room where children are study- 
ing.) 


By LOUISE HANNAH KOHR 


FIRST CHILD (sighing): If a fel- 
low just didn’t have to do a lot of 
studying before he can have a party. 

SECOND CHILD: Parents always 
get us to study that way—they know 
they have us. 

(Ghosts appear. They have arith- 
metic problems in large numbers pinned 
over their robes. Children suddenly 
look up, they see the ghosts with the 
problems and are terrified. They run 
screaming from the room. The ghosts 
dance gleefully in a circle and then 
leave.) 

SCENE VI 

(The children are studying again.) 

FIRST CHILD (shuddering): I keep 
thinking that they might come back. 

SECOND CHILD: I was never so 
scared in my life! 

THIRD CHILD: But look, if we 
studied very ‘hard we wouldn’t need 
to be afraid of any ghost with a rash 
of arithmetic. 

FIRST CHILD: That’s right. If we 
would concentrate we wouldn’t need to 
be scared of any made-up ghost. 

(Children concentrate on their les- 
sons. Soon the ghosts, with problems 
pinned over their robes again, creep in, 
and surround the children. Children 
look up.) 

THIRD CHILD: After them fellows! 
We can lick ’em. Grab your pencils 
and after em! 

(Children chase ghosts from the 
room.) 

SCENE VII 

(Ghosts enter and sing gloomily the 
ghost song. Then they reverse and dis- 
play the signs on their backs: “Out of 
W ork.”’) 
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INTRODUCING MR. HAND 
DRILL 

My name is Hand Drill. | have 
a handle, crank, chuck, jaws, and a 
drill. My handle is wood. The rest 
of me is metal. | always work with 
a drill in my jaws. | am used to 
make small holes in wood and other 


ISADORE M. FENN 


INTRODUCING MR. COUNTER- 
SINK BIT 

1 am related to Mr. Bit who is 
used for making holes in wood. 1 
have a shank and a point. My 
shank fits into the jaws of Mr. 
Brace. Mr. Bit bores a hole. Then 
| bore the top of the hole until i# 





fits the head of a flathead screw. 
The head will then be even with the 
surface of the wood. 

CAN YOU ANSWER THESE 


materials. Do you remember Mr. 
Brace and Mr. Bit? They are used 
td make larger hols. 

CAN YOU ANSWER THESE 





QUESTIONS? QUESTIONS? 

1. What are the parts of a hand 3. How is this bit used? 

drill? 4. What are iis parts? ; | 
2. What is made of wood? 5. Into what does this bit fit? 











INTRODUCING MR. VISE 

Just like my cousin, Mr. Clamp, whose picture is 
below mine on this page, | am used to hold wood and 
other materials. | am made of metal. You can find 
me attached to the corner of a workbench. | am 
always ready to hold the wood for you. Does your 
father have a workbench? Look and see if you can 
find me on it. Ask your father to show you how he F 
uses me. He will tell you never to put your hand in 
my mouth. That is a dangerous thing to do. 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 
6. Who is Mr. Vise's cousin? 
7. Of what is the vise made? 
8. For what is the vise used? 
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INTRODUCING MR. CLAMP 
Hello! | am called Clamp. | am made of wood and 

metal. | am used for holding wood and other materials 
in place. Itis easy for you to work when | hold the wood. 
| also hold pieces of wood together while they are being 
glued. |, like Mr. Vise, am often found on the work- 
bench. Use me when you have a job to do. | work well 
when | am used as | have told you. 
CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 

9. What thing does the clamp do that the vise does 
not always do? 

10. Of what is the clamp made? 

11. Where is the clamp usually placed? 


(Answers to these questions are found on page 42.) 
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BYWORDS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
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BICYCLE RIDING DON'T PLAY IN THE STREET 
Bicycle riding can be great fun Here is a rule 
if these rules are obeyed by everyone: We must repeat: 
Keep both hands on the handle bars, A child should not 
Don’t ride double, and watch the cars! Play in the street. 
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CROSS STREETS CAREFULLY WATCH THE LIGHTS 
Stop and look; A red light says, “STOP!” 
Heed the signs; A green light says, “GO.” 
Walk across That is something 
Between the lines. A child must know. 
OO | ee” —y 
y[ = 
aenaeatannnaeen _ ws Bi y pcr r! a 
WALK IN THE HALLS ROUGH PLAY 
The halls at school Pushing and tripping 
Are not race tracks Are dangerous play; 
Or training fields Never risk injuring 
For quarterbacks! Someone that way. 
f 4 - 
= —_ 
STAND BACK! SAFETY SUGGESTIONS 
It's fun to watch men working You can carry knives and scissors 
Where cranes lift loads of dirt, Without risk to anyone 
But if we're smart we stand far back If you'll point sharp edges downward 
Where we cannot be hurt. And will walk instead of run. 
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PROGRESSIVE ART 
IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


HALLOWEEN ACTIVITIES 


This article is written to give the teacher 
further understanding of the fine arts and to 
aid her materially in sharing these expe- 
riences with her children. Suggestions made 
in articles of this nature enrich activities 
that originate in the classroom; however, they 
can never be considered as lesson plans de- 
signed for every situation, because individual 
personalities must be considered. If the read- 
er uses these suggestions otherwise, the very 
essence of the underlying philosophy is lost 
and an artificial situation results. 


INTRODUCTION 

Halloween evokes thoughts of goblins, 
witches, pumpkin heads, black cats, 
and bats. Classrooms are gaily deco- 
rated in orange and black and lights 
are lowered as ghost stories are told by 
candle light. The approach of Hallow- 
een gladdens the heart of every child. 

Many art activities present them- 
selves, some involving individual 
expression, others group participation. 


PUMPKIN-HEAD DECORATIONS 
During this season children have an 
excellent opportunity to express them- 
selves in the making of comical pump- 
kin heads cut from orange construc- 
tion paper and pasted to a sheet of 
black paper. Patterns are unnecessary 
as the individual quality obtained from 
free cutting is more effective. Some 
students may prefer a long and slender 
shape, Fig. (1), while others will find 
the wide and squatty type lends itself 
more to their particular interest, Fig. 
(2). The eyes, nose, and mouth may 
be treated in a wide variety of ways, 
Fig. (3), and it is through these parts 
of the face that individual facial ex- 
pressions are obtained, Fig. (4). While 
not necessary, ears, hair, hats, whiskers. 


etc., may be added, Fig. (5). 
JACK-O-LANTERNS 


Gaily colored lanterns that enhance 
a room may be easily constructed from 
colored paper. Fold the paper as shown 
in Fig. (6), then cut a series of slits in 
the paper, Fig. (7), being careful not 
to cut through the edges. The finished 
sheet, when complete, will appear as 
shown in Fig. (8). The edges A-B and 
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C-D are overlapped and pasted in place. 
Fig. (9). Decorative borders cut from 
colored papers of contrasting colors, 
Fig. (10), are pasted at the top and 
bottom, Fig. (11), and an appropriate 
handle is finally pasted in place, Fig. 
(12). Children should be cautioned 
not to place lighted candles inside 
these lanterns since, being made of 
paper, they will ignite very readily. 
PAPER SACK MASKS 

Large kraft paper sacks obtained 
from the corner grocery store make 
ideal bases for masks. The sack should 
be placed over the head, Fig. (13), and 
the position of the eyes, nose, and 
mouth marked, Fig. (14). The children 
should be grouped in pairs to assist 
each other in locating these various 
parts of the face. Then the sack is 
removed, and desirable shapes cut 
away for the eyes, nose, and mouth, 
Fig. (15). The sacks are then decorated 
with tempera paint or crayon, Fig. (16). 
Hair, ears, whiskers, etc., may be added 
if desired. These additions can be cut 
from paper, made from yarn and bits 
of cloth, or constructed from similar 
suitable material. 

CREATIVE PAINTING 

One of the less frequently used 
activities during the Halloween season 
is the creative painting project. Walt 
Disney’s Fantasia awakened an interest 
among teachers and pupils by initiating 
the incentive for them to express their 
reactions to music through abstractions 
in color. Teachers supplied each young 
artist with a pallet of color, brushes, 
large sheets of paper, and asked him to 
paint “whatever he felt while listening 
to the music.” A number of interesting 
results were obtained by teachers in 
various parts of the United States carry- 
ing on such an activity in their class- 
rooms. 

The same plan might be carried out 
in connection with Halloween. The 
child might paint while listening to a 
ghost story or he might illustrate a 
dream or how a ghost must feel in the 
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dark. Appropriate music might bring 
forth some interesting expressions of 
the weird reactions associated with Hal- 
loween. 

Such paintings as Eilshemius’s “The 
Approaching Storm” and “The Haunted 
House,” some of Kandinsky’s Improvi- 
sations, Albert Ryder’s “Night Clouds,” 
“Moonlit Cove,” and “Sailing by Moon- 
light,” and Portinari’s “The Scare 
crow” might be studied in connection 
with such an activity. 


PAINTING GHOSTS 

Teachers feeling their pupils are be- 
coming too “tight” in their painting 
might suggest creating some large 
ghosts in tempera on large sheets of 
paper. As ghosts seem to glide through 
the air much like a snake winding its 
way through the grass, the expressions 
must necessarily be free and loosely 
painted, Fig. (17). Some most interest- 
ing compositions should result from the 
grouping of several ghosts huddled to- 
gether in some mysterious fashion as 
they plot their activities for the night. 
CONCLUSION 

There is perhaps no other season of 
the year which affords the opportunity 
for children to express their particular 
reactions to the unknown and the mys- 
terious land of make believe as does. 
Halloween. 

Teachers who try some of these 
newer approaches will certainly find 
them a pleasant relief from the older 
plan of simply tracing the traditional 
black cat and old witch and pumpkin 
to be cut out and pasted on the windows 
of the classroom. 

Children, on the other hand, will be 
quite intrigued with this opportunity 
of really displaying their individual 
ideas and certainly they will receive 
much more benefit from this form of 
art activity than from the trite and 
narrow modes of years’ standing. 
Teachers will feel that they have been 
able to stimulate their students to pro- 
duce truly creative expressions of them- 
selves through an art medium. 
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THE VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS 


FIRST VOYAGE 

It was from Palos, Spain at 8 A.M. 
August 3, 1492 that Christopher Colum- 
bus set out on the first of four voyages 
in search of a new water route to the 
riches of the East. Although he did not 
find it, Columbus’ voyages were to 
change the history of the world and 
open up to the Old World lands whose 
existence was undreamed of. 

For this first voyage Columbus had 
only three small ships—the Santa 
Maria which was the flag ship, the 
Pinta, and the Nina. Only 88 men 
made up the total manpower. The cost 
of the entire venture came to less than 
$10,000. To have gotten together 
even this tiny expedition had cost Co- 
lumbus years of petitioning, traveling, 
tedious waiting, ridicule, and scorn. 
When compared with the odds, both 
man-made and those of nature, against 
which Columbus sailed it seems miracu- 
lous that he did succeed. 

They had been out only three days 
when some of the terrified and unruly 
crew (many of the men were 
convicts who had been promised free- 
dom if they would sail with Columbus) 
damaged the rudder of the Pinta in 
hope that they would have to turn back. 
Instead, Columbus put in at the Canary 
Islands, had the rudder repaired, and 
September 6 set out again. 

The men were so fearful that Co- 
lumbus was forced to keep a double 
account of the voyage. One for the 
crew and one for himself which stated 
how far they actually had sailed. 

There were several false reports that 
land had been sighted, and each day 
the men came nearer to open mutiny. 
Then definite signs of land were seen 
—a pole, a board, a branch covered 
with berries. Finally there came at 
2 A.M. Friday, October 10, 1492, the 
first sign of the New World. It was 
an island which the Indians called 
Guanahani and which Columbus named 
San Salvador. That same morning 
Columbus and most of the crew landed. 
After giving thanks to God he took 
possession of the land in the name of 
the king and queen of Spain, Ferdinand 
and Isabella. The mutineers, now 
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almost as extreme in their joy as they 
had been in their terror, begged Co- 
lumbus to forgive them. 

Santa Maria de la Concepcion (Rum 
Cay), Fernandina (Long island), Isa- 
bella (Crooked island), Cuba, and 
Hispaniola (Haiti or San Domingo) 
were the islands discovered on the first 
voyage. 

Off the island of San Domingo the 
Santa Maria ran aground. No lives 
were lost but the ship had to be aban- 
doned and the crew transferred. Co- 
lumbus decided to leave 44 of the men 
there, build a fort from the grounded 
ship’s hulk, and establish a colony. He 
called it La Navidad. 

On January 4, 1493 Columbus left 
the little settlement to return to Spain. 
He reached Santa Maria in the Azores 
February 18. However, at first the 
Portuguese governor refused to recog- 
nize his commission and it was Feb- 
ruary 24 before he was allowed to pro- 
ceed. On Friday, March 15 he reached 
Palos again—8 months after the be- 
ginning of the venture. 

At court Columbus exhibited Indians, 
gold, cotton, and parrots that he had 
found. He was honored and feted and 
considered a hero in the eyes of the 
whole court. Ferdinand and Isabella 
were willing, even anxious. to outfit 
him with men and ships for a second 
voyage. 


SECOND VOYAGE 


The second voyage began September 


24. 1493. This time Columbus had 
four great galleons and 14 light 
frigates. There were 1.500 men. Ani- 


mals. mining equipment. and other 
goods for colonization in addition to 
12 missionaries were included on this 
voyage. 

On November 3 an island was sight- 
ed to the west and they 


Dominica. 


named it 
North from this they found 
and named the islands Marigalante and 
Guadalupe and on the northwesterly 
course to La Navidad were Montserrat. 
Antigua. San Martin, San Cruz. the 
Virgin Islands. and San Juan Bautista. 
All these islands are in the Lesser 
Antilles. 


However. when Columbus arrived at 
La Navidad he found the fort had been 
burned and the colony scattered. He 
decided to build a second time at a 
spot some distance from the first colony. 
He called this city Isabella. 

But trouble seemed inevitable. The 
climate was unhealthful, the colonists 
were greedy and ignorant. Columbus 
established the mining camp of San 
Tomaso in the gold country of central 
Hispaniola. Then he nominated a 
council of regency under his brother 
Diego and appointed Pedro Margarit 
his captain-general. Doubtless it was 
with great relief that he left the col- 
ony on April 24, 1494 to continue his 
explorations. 

He followed the southern shore of 
Cuba for several days and then steered 
south and on May 14 discovered Ja- 
maica which he named Santiago. He 
resumed sailing along the Cuban coast 
and wove in and out among a group 
of islets which he called the Garden 
of the Queen. After that he felt sure 
that he had discovered continental land 
(of course we know that he had not). 

He sailed southeast then and sighted 
the island of Evangelista (it is now 
called Isle de los Pinos), revisited Ja- 
maica, coasted along the southern part 
of Hispaniola, and on September 24 
touched at and named the island La 
Mona in the channel between Hispaniola 
and Puerto Rico. Columbus then in- 
tended to sail east but the day after 
leaving La Mona he became very ill. 
His illness was due to the worry and 
terrible strain which his mind and body 
had undergone. The little fleet finally 
got back to Isabella. and they anchored 
there. For five months Columbus bat- 
tled what was almost a fatal illness. 

The colony by that time was in a bad 
state. The colonists were discontented, 
many were sick, and there was not 
enough food. Margarit had deserted 
and fled to Spain but not before he 
had done much to outrage and alienate 
the Indians. It was up to Columbus 
and his brother Bartholomew to sub- 
jugate them again. In this they were 
successful and on June 24, 1495 five 
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shiploads of Indians were sent to Seville 
to be sold as slaves. 


In October of 1495 Juan Aguado 
arrived at Isabella with a royal com- 
mission to report on the state of the 
colony. There was much bitterness be- 
tween him and Columbus. Columbus 
decided that he should return home so 
he appointed Bartholomew as head of 
the colony and on March 10, 1496 he 
left in the Nina. After a long and very 
bad voyage he reached Cadiz on June 
11, 1496. Once again he was well re- 
ceived and more land and honors were 
given him and his family. 


THIRD VOYAGE 

It took a long time to get the fleet 
for the third voyage in readiness and 
it was not until May 30, 1498 that Co- 
lumbus set out again. There were 
six ships in the main fleet and two 
light frigates had been sent on ahead. 


From the Canaries, Columbus sent 
three ships directly to Hispaniola, while 
he himself went to the Cape Verde 
islands. He left there on July 5. By 
the 3lst of the month they were greatly 
in need of water and fearing that no 
land lay to the west as he had hoped, 
Columbus turned north. Then land was 
sighted. Columbus named it Trinidad 
because it was crowned with three hills 
and also because he had vowed that 
the first land discovered during the 
voyage he would name in honor of the 
Trinity. 

On Wednesday, August 1 they saw 
the mainland of South America. How- 
ever, Columbus thought it another 
island. Next day they saw the Gulf 
of Paria. For several days they coasted 
along the shores of the continent think- 
ing that the various projections were 
islands and unaware that it was a 
continent. 


Columbus was anxious to revisit the 
colony in Hispaniola. He arrived at 
the new capital, San Domingo, on Au- 
gust 31. Affairs were in a very bad 
state. Although the Indians were sub- 
jugated. some of the dissatisfied set- 
tlers had risen in revolt under the lead- 
ership of Francisco Roldan. Columbus 
was forced to compromise in order to 
restore order. 


But there was more trouble to come: 
at home, court favor had turned against 
Columbus. Ex-settlers were very bit- 
ter toward Columbus and his brothers, 
there was criticism of the shipments of 
Indians, and displeasure over the fact 
that the colony had not prospered as 
well as was expected. The king, Ferdi- 
nand, had never been too favorable in 
his attitude toward Columbus, and now 
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that even the Queen’s friendliness was 
waning, the situation was ominous. It 
became even worse when on May 21, 
1499, Francisco Bobadilla was appoint- 
ed governor and judge of Hispaniola 
over Columbus, and was ordered to go 
to the colony and look into its affairs. 


In the meantime Columbus had done 
a great deal toward restoring order. 
Gold mining was profitable now and an 
invasion had been beaten off. But with 
the arrival of Bobadilla in August 
things rapidity fell to pieces again. On 
landing, Bobi 'illa took possession of 
Columbus’ hous». He summoned Co- 
lumbus and his brothers before him 
and accused them of severity, of in- 
justice, and of other crimes. After that 
he put all three brothers in chains and 
ordered them to be sent back to Spain 
in disgrace. 


Even though the captain of the ship 
in which they were taken back wished 
to remove the irons, Columbus would 
not permit it. He said that he would 
wear them until their royal highnesses 
should order them removed. 


A letter from Columbus, addressed 
to Dona Juana de Torres, formerly 
a member of the court, arrived at court 
before Bobadilla’s report did. The 
letter which expressed Columbus’ sor- 
row and indignation at his treatment, 
was read to the queen. Its truth was 
confirmed by other reports and com- 
munications. Then, as it had turned 
against him, the favour of the court 
turned for him, and when Columbus 
appeared at the court on December 17, 
1500 he was no longer in irons and 
disgraced, but instead he was richly 
clad, surrounded by friends, and re- 
ceived with honors. 


The king and queen repudiated Bo- 
badilla’s proceedings and promised 
Columbus compensation. A new gov- 
ernor was appointed and Bobadilla was 
to be impeached and sent home. 


FOURTH VOYAGE 

Still Columbus could not rest. He 
was determined to find a. strait 
through which he might penetrate west 
into Portuguese Asia. Accordingly, on 
May 15, 1502, with four ships and 150 
men he left from Cadiz on his fourth 
and last voyage. 


The king and queen had said that 
on no account was he to stop at Hispani- 
ola. However, the largest ship was in 
great need of repair and there seemed 
no other choice but to stop and ask for 
aid. 

Columbus sent a boat into port but 
his request for help was refused. There 


was nothing to do then but coast along 
the island and cast anchor on the op- 
posite side of the island. Here he was 
able to weather out a storm which drove 
the rest of his ships out to sea and 
which wiped out a fleet which was just 
leaving Hispaniola for Spain. This fleet, 
which had been the richest yet to be 
sent back to Spain, also carried Co- 
lumbus’ enemy Bobadilla who perished. 


Columbus finally recruited his flo- 
tilla and steered for Jamaica, but 
wandered among the keys and shoals 
which he had named (on his second 
voyage) the Garden of the Queen. 


The first new land seen was on July 
3 and was the island of Guanaja, about 
40 miles east of the coast of Honduras. 
There an old Indian said that rich 
country lay to the east. Columbus 
thought that here at last he would find 
the long-sought empire of the grand 
Kahn. He steered along the coast of 
Honduras but found nothing except 
more hardships. On September 12 
he rounded Cape Gracias-a-Dios. By 
this time the men were becoming dan- 
gerous and open mutiny was threat- 
ened. 


Finally Columbus gave up his search 
for the rich land about which the old 
Indian had spoken, and began to re- 
trace his course. A storm drove him 
into the mouth of a river which he 
called Belem or Bethlehem. This was on 
Epiphany Sunday in 1503. Gold was 
plentiful there and it was decided to 
establish a colony. By the end of March 
a number of huts had been put up and 
plans made to leave 80 men. But 
again his quarrelsome, greedy crews 
caused trouble with the natives. Co- 
lumbus was forced to abandon a ship, 
take the settlers on board, and give up 
the idea of a settlement. 


Sailing east he left another ship at 
Puerto Bello, and then went north to 
Cuba where he obtained supplies from 
the natives. He sailed then for Ja- 
maica and there in what is now St. 
Ann’s bay he ran his ships around in a 
small inlet which is still called Don 
Christopher’s cove. This was June 23, 
1503. 


The natives received them kindly 
and the expedition spent almost a year 
there waiting for Columbus’ lieuten- 
ant Diego Mendez to return from 
Hispaniola where he had been sent to 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Let us briefly consider ' the place of 
the teaching film in the average elemen- 
tary classroom. A great deal of fine 
theory and sound philosophy has been 
developed on the subject of why the 
motion picture should be admitted as 
an integral part of the teaching process, 
but very little has been done to tell how 
films may profitably be used by teachers 
in the elementary grades. 

First of all it is apparent that not 
every film, however carefully prepared 
and edited, can fit into every situation. 
Next we must recognize that a great 
many of the so-called “educational” 
films are not “classroom teaching films” 
(although they can very often be used 
to good purpose). Finally there is the 
basic problem of procuring films to use 
in the classroom. 

Since this last problem is of the 
utmost concern to all teachers, we 
should like to suggest a few things that 
can be done to help to solve it: 

1, Everyone who believes in the use- 
fulness of the teaching film should 
campaign long and loudly for the pur- 
chase of equipment and for the build- 
ing up of a film library. 

2. Teachers should familiarize them- 
selves with the titles and contents of 
available films and present lists of films 
to the proper purchasing or renting 
departments. 

3. If individual films are to be rented, 
the teacher should plan for them far in 
advance by consulting the program for 
the year and trying, insofar as is pos- 
sible, to foresee the situations which 
will be improved by the use of films. 
As you can see, this is a rather un- 
satisfactory procedure since judgments 
are sometimes faulty, unusual situations 
May arise, and so on. 

4. If there is a central library for the 
city or county, the teacher should try 
to place her reservations early so that 
there will be no delay or disappoint- 
ment. It is disastrous to have the 
children view a film after they have 
passed the period of interest in the 
subject. 
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Now, about the “educational” film: 
here it is of the utmost importance that 
the teacher view the film before present- 
ing it in the course of class work. 
While there may be many parts of the 
film not directly connected with the 
subject under discussion, the wise 
teacher can concentrate the children’s 
attention on the significant features. 
While it is, of course, most desirable 
that the teaching film be used in the 
classroom in the course of the unit or 
subject current, in the case of these 
films (which may be presented as audi- 
torium programs for the entire school) 
some benefit may be derived by the 
class if the teacher tells the class that 
the movie they are about to see fits 
into the subject they are considering 
and points out several situations for 
them to observe particularly. Then, 
perhaps, she can arrange to have por- 
tions of the movie reshown for the 
benefit of her group. 

Far and away the best type of film 
to show in the elementary classroom is 
the film especially designed and pro- 
duced to fit into the curriculum of a 
particular level. However, since no two 
classrooms are alike the films cannot 
be used in the same manner in all in- 
stances. Therefore the teacher should 
first view the film. Then, when the 
interest and needs of the class are at 
the proper pitch she should prepare 
the children for the film by asking 
them to outline the things they wish to 
learn from the film. In the cases where 
the film is slightly too far advanced for 
the group, the teacher should emphasize 
those portions which do fit. Over a 
reasonable period of time the teacher 
should reshow the film to clear up any 
uncertainties in the minds of the 


children. 


The judicious use of catalogues (both 
commercial and those prepared by 
school systems in connection with their 
film libraries) is necessary. For ex- 
ample, a movie designed for use in the 

(Continued on page 43) 
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for accepted standards in 


ART SUPPLIES 


% Art publications, drawing equipment, 
ilk screen process supplies and a vast 
number of other items are ready to meet 
the need of SCHOOL ROOM and 
STUDIO. The new Favor School Paste, 
of unusually fine quality, is available. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


Dept. JA 10, 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Til. 











ONE HUNDRED WORKS 
OF ART & SCULPTURE 


A VALUABLE BOOK FOR HOME, 
CLASSROOM — LIBRARY 





Reproductions of 100 of the immortal art works of 
the world. Each photograph is accompanied by a 
one-page story telling of its origin and maker. 

200 pages—durably bound 
INTERESTING READING MATERIAL 
HANDY ART REFERENCE 
Simply worded, easily comprehended stories whieh 
appeal to young and old alike. 

PRICE $1.00 


Send remittance to: 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 





Make a Viote 


that you can add two practical and 
inexpensive books to your reference 
library — Our Good Neighbors and 
Our United States! 








Our Good Neighbors (revised edi- 
tion) contains study outlines, proj- 
ects, maps, activities, and reference 
material. Countries included in this 
book are: Canada, Mexico, Central 
America, and South America. And 
it is the kind of material you have 
been looking for for those social stud- 
ies units! Only 60c, postpaid! 


Our United States also contains 
study outlines, projects, maps, activi- 
ties, and reference material about: 
Alaska, District of Columbia, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Washington (state), and Wis- 
consin. Only 60c, postpaid! 


Both For Just 
$1.00 


Remittance must accompany all orders. 
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CHILBREN’S ENTERTAINMENTS 
BARGAIN OFFER 
(We select titles) 
FOR EACH $1.10 WITH ORDER 


we will send you 6 plays or collections 
of plays and entertainments for children. 


FOR EACH $1.10 WITH ORDER 
we will send you 6 juvenile songs or talk 
songs. 


(Give approximate ages of children) 
Order from 


EDNA MEANS DRAMATIC SERVICE 


525 Arlington Place 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Send for our free catalogue. 








SERVICE FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


October is a busy month for all 
elementary teachers. We know you 
want to start the year right and to 
have materials, projects, and activi- 
ties on hand so that your class will not 
be delayed. You may have questions 
about integrations and correlations, 
sources of materials, suitable books 
for supplementary reading and ref- 
erence, programs, and so on. 

We suggest that you write us. We 
have established a separate depart- 
ment for finding the answers to teach- 
ers’ questions. 

It requires about a month to do the 
necessary research and send a reply 
to your letter. (Sometimes we sur- 
prise ourselves and our correspondents 
by beating this deadline!) We suggest 
that you write us early so that your 
letter will arrive before the rush 
begins. 

Make all requests as specific as pos- 
sible. State the grade or grades you 
teach; give us any additional infor- 


mation you believe will be helpful in 
preparing the material you wish. 
rite to: The Editor 
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ANSWERS 
(To the questions on page 30) 
1. Handle, crank, chuck. jaws. drill. 
2. The handle. 
3. To 


screw. 


bore a hole to fit a 


flathead 


4. Shank and point. 

5. The brace. 

6. Mr. Clamp. 

7. Metal. 

8. To hold wood and other materials. 


9. Holds pieces of wood together while 
they are being glued. 


10. Wood and metal. 
11. On the workbench. 
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INDIANS 


(Continued from page 18) 


sketchy the children will need to do con- 
siderable amounts of research. Please 
observe that the map is an integral part 
of the unit and from it the children 
will obtain information regarding the 
names and locations of the tribes and 
their principal activities. 

During the unit the children will 
want to obtain and examine pictures 
showing the various crafts of these In- 
dians. A project such as we have 
shown on page 20 can also be carried 
out. 

Comparisons between the types of 
houses of these and Indians in other 
parts of the country will be a profitable 
experience and may lead to a study of 
housing and architecture of today— 
surely an important topic. 


REFERENCES 

Flower: A Child’s History of California 
(Caxton, Caldwell, Ida., 1940) 

Momyer: Indian Picture Writings in 
Southern California (pub. by the 
author, 398 6th St., San Bernardino. 
1937, 25c) 

Richards: California (State Department 
of Education, Sacramento, 1942) 
Write: Museum of the American In- 

dian, Heye Foundation, Broadway at 
155th St., New York, and The South- 
west Museum, Highland Park, Los An- 
geles, California, for booklets and other 
information. 





TEACHING MUSIC 


(Continued from page 21) 
like it better than this piece. Why or 
why not? 

Also, essential data about the com- 
poser might be mentioned if he has not 
been studied previously during the 
year. 

After replaying the number you may 
wish to play a piece of a widely 
different structure or mood. Primary- 
level youngsters should not hear more 
than one new piece each time if the 
piece is long enough to cover an entire 
record side. A familiar number may 
be used to provide variety. 





Subscription Notice! 


Please note the address on the 
wrapper covering this copy of Junior 
Arts and Activities. If it is marked 
10-46, your subscription expires with 
this issue. 

In order to assure yourself of un- 
interrupted service, send in your re- 
newal today to: 


Circulation Department 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 NO. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 




















ROBIN HOOD 


(Continued from page 22) 


then hit an inch outside the mark. 

There was a roar of laughter at the 
surprised and pained look om Robin’s 
face. The men knew that the arrow 
must not have been a good one, never. 
theless, by the letter of the agreement 
the knight had won. 

(Pause for sketch.) 


The knight was smiling. “Well done, 
Robin Hood, but not quite well 
enough.” 

Robin smiled ruefully and _ then 
laughed aloud. “So it seems,” he said, 
“Count him out fifty pounds, Will 
Scarlet, and then let us toast this 
knight who—” 

Suddenly there was a great commo- 
tion at the edge of the clearing and 
Little John burst through calling to 
Robin. “Master, master, you must 
hurry to escape. King Richard left 
Nottingham this morning to come and 
find you in the woods. I don’t know 
how he’s coming or with how many 
men, but you must hurry te—,” Little 
John stopped short and stared at the 
knight. “The King!” he eried and fell 
to his knees. 

(Pause for sketch.) 


“The King!” Robin wheeled about 
and looked at the knight and then he 
too fell to his knees, as did all the men 
before Richard the Lionhearted. 

The king was silent a moment and 
then he said, “Rise, all of you. You 
shall suffer no harm through me. | 
have seen for myself that you are brave 
men and loyal and,” he added with a 
twinkle in his eyes when he thought of 
the bad arrow that had made Robin 
lose the contest between them, “good 
sports.” 

Then the King looked serious and 
said to Robin Hood, “I have need of 
men like you and it should please me 
greatly if you and your right-hand men 
would become my royal guards and if 
the rest of your band would be royal 
rangers and guard Sherwood Forest.” 

A great cheer went up as they all 
eagerly accepted, and the next day 
Robin Hood, Little John, Will Scarlet, 
and Alan-a-Dale left with the king 
while the rest of the band stayed in 
Sherwood as royal rangers. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

But this did not end the adventures 
of Robin Hood. Although Robin rose 
in rank and was made Earl of Hunting: 
don, after the death of the good king 
he went back to Sherwood where he 
and his merry band had many more 
adventures. 
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TIVITIES 





We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 


to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be 
helpful and interesting to teachers. One 
dollar will be paid for each contribution 
accepted. Send your ideas and suggestions 
for this page to Teacher’s Corner. Junior 


4rts and Activities. 


ORNAMENT HOBBY 


Making lapel ornaments is a delightful 
and yet a simple hobby. At this time of year 
patterns should be those in the Halloween 


motif, autumn decorations, and the like. 
With a coping saw, cut out the little ob- 
jects from three-ply wood (cigar box ends 


do nicely). Sandpaper the edges well. Then 
paint the ornaments in bright colors with 
water colors, tempera, or enamels—it may 
be necessary to apply two coats. Finish it 
with a coat of shellac or varnish. 


<i 


If you make these ornaments on a large 
ecale, you may wish to buy steel clasps to 
fasten them. Otherwise, just staple or solder 
a small safety pin in a groove at the back. 

—Betty-Anne Gray 


READING INCENTIVE UNIT 


The Robin Hood Club is an ideal way to 
inspire boys and girls of the first through 
the eighth grades to do the recreational read- 
ing they should do. 

Place a large, colorful target on the wall 
and supply each boy and girl with a white 
arrow which he may move in toward the 
bull’s eye as he completes reading and re- 
porting on the books suggested by the teach- 
er. After each reader has read and reported 
on four books, allow him to place his name 
on a white arrow and pin it on the outer 
ring of the target. When eight books have 
been completed, the arrow will be moved to 
the fourth ring, and for 12 books read, the 
arrow will hit the third ring. When 16 books 
have been finished, the arrow will land on the 
second ring, and after 20 books have been 
read and reported on the arrow hits the 
bull’s eye and the child also receives a gold 
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star. It is suggested that boys and girls 
in the first grade may move their arrows in 
toward the bull’s eye for every two books 
read, and that 10 books be the requirement 
for hitting the bull’s eye. 

As further incentives for reading, Robin 
Hood posters and special Robin Hood read- 
ing shelves should be arranged to include 
the books which the teacher believes will 
be most beneficial for outside reading. 

(Note: See the story about Robin Hood 
on page 22.) 

—Naidene Goy 


LOCAL HISTORY 


Too often children know little of the his- 
tory of their own locality. (I am ashamed 
to say that I did not know until I was grown 
that the site of my home town was bought 
for a buffalo robe.) hildren will derive 
a great deal of amusement and profit from 
collaborating on a local history project. 

Older inhabitants will be pleased to relate 
anecdotes on the subject. Often, local news- 
papers carry helpful reminiscences. 

Some geography supplements provide a 
beginning in the way of local place names, 
but they are usually not complete enough. 

The historical project may be interestingly 
correlated with language work. For, while 
studying local place names and history the 
class may become curious about other lo- 
calities. They may wish to write to schools 
in such places as Peculiar, Missouri; Scap- 
poose, Oregon; La Jolla, California; Mis 
soula, Montana; London, Texas. 

As a worth-while by-product of the under 
taking the teacher will find that her asso- 
ciations with the town will be more sympa- 
thetic, and the understanding between the 
generations of the community will improve. 

—Mabel C. Olson 


CRAYON STAMP WORK 


Obtain the following materials: box of 
good quality crayons; piece of white cotton 
material; bleached or unbleached muslin or 
any other type of material so long as it is 
white. Designs are to be stenciled on to 
the cloth. Pencil patterns of figures such 
as animals, flowers, pumpkins, witches, and 
the like, and then draw around the stencils 
or patterns. 




















After the patterns are drawn on the ma- 
terial, color evenly and heavily with the de- 
sired color crayon. Always use a dark color 
for border or outline. Red may be used, also, 
dark green, blue, purple, or black. 

Then, cover the colored material with 
newspaper that has very little heavy print- 
‘ing on it. Take a hot iron and press over 
the newspaper. Press until the design shows 


on both sides of the cloth, Wash in warm 
water without rubbing and the colors will 
not wash out. 

—Eula B. Lewis 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


In order to decide which child should take 
out the playground equipment, I made a 
small chart on which I lettered the different 
articles of equipment, one below the other. 
Next, I cut two slits across from them. I 
wrote the names of the children on a narrow 
piece of paper which would slide in the small 
slits I cut. I pasted the ends of the paper 
together at the back. The names slip around 
giving a different name each time. 

By using this I don’t have to remember 
just who took the balls out last, neither can 
anyone think that I am being unfair in my 
selection. 

—Viola McConaughey 


BOOTJACK 


If your children have difficulty in taking off 
overshoes, a bootjack of the sort grandfather 
used may help to solve your problem. The 
children love to help themselves with this 
simple device. 


Ours was 12” long and made of scrap lum- 
ber 1” thick. The supporting piece was 
1 3/4” long and cut at an angle. The notch 
in the long piece of wood was cut 344” deep 
at the point. The bootjack was kept in the 
cloakroom when not in use. 

—Irma Dovey 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


(Continued from page 41) 
fifth grade may be shown profitably 
to third-grade children if the teacher 
uses it properly. Similarly a film pre- 
pared for younger children can very 
well refresh the memories of older 
students in a profitable fashion. 

Classroom discussions should follow 
the presentation of the film. Perhaps 
children will want to see a film on an 
allied subject so that their ideas will 
be clarified. The film should be re 
viewed so that the teacher will have an 
idea of the benefits the children derived 
from it. 

A classroom teaching film is not a 
climax to a study to be shown at the 
completion of the work. It belongs 
whenever it is needed most: at the 
beginning, perhaps, to stimulate in- 
terest; at the middle, to augment other 
visual aids, texts, and supplementary 
reading. 
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YOUR 
BOOKSHELF 


Fantasy and make-believe dominate 
“Bookshelf” this month, and so we be- 
gin with a wonderful new edition of 
Arabian Nights, by Andrew Lang, il- 
lustrated by Vera Bock. 

The tales themselves are, of course, 
so well known and such p2rennial fa- 
vorites that we shall not discuss them. In 
this edition, however, certain stories 
which have lost popularity have been 
dropped and certain others have been 
added. This was done according to 
the decision of an impartial jury com- 
posed of children’s librarians and boys 
and girls themselves. 

An account of the history of the stor- 
ies and how they came to be written 
in the first place add an interesting 
bit. 

Vera Bock, the illustrator, seems to 
us to have captured the very essence 
of the fabulous Arabian nights in her 
wonderful drawings which should de- 
light both adults and children. 
(Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 55 
Fifth Ave., New York—$2.00) 

Here is a book for the five- to ten- 
year-olds: Johnny and His Wonderful 
Bed by Elizabeth Townsend. 

This is an imaginative story of how 
Johnny, who lived with his grand- 
father, an impoverished street musician, 
suddenly acquired a_ beautiful bed. 
Johnny and his grandfather christened 
the bed (with a bottle of seltzer) Fred. 

The adventures and final good fortune 
which Fred brings to Johnny and his 
grandfather make an amusing and de- 
lightful story. The illustrations by 
Rafaello Busoni are done with humor 
and understanding. 

(Stephen Daye Press, 105 E. 24 St., 
New York 10—$2.00) 

Gigi, a merry-go-round herse, is the 
herc of Elizabeth Foster’s book Gigi in 
America. His adventures are many 
(we are inclined to add too many) and 
they follow a pattern which finally be- 
comes a bit monotonous. 

Gigi began his adventures as a merry- 
go-round horse in a park in Vienna. 
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There he was, as he subsequently al- 
ways was, the favorite horse of the 
children, including the young prince. 
But it was a little girl named Lili whom 
he loved the most. Gigi’s adventures 
in America with gypsies, in an amuse- 
ment park, and in New York City’s 
Central park are all concerned with 
reuniting Gigi with Lili, by that time 
a grown woman with a little daughter 
of her own. 

It is not the impossibility of the 
story’s ever being true that we object 
to, because in children’s books reality 
and fantasy can be made the happy 
same. Mrs. Foster uses all the tricks 
for explaining how this may very well 
be so. However, the mechanics of the 
story weigh on the charm of the idea 
and consequently, instead of a bright, 
fast-moving book in many 
parts dull and repetitious. The illustra- 
tions were done by Phyllis N. Coté. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., 
Boston, Mass.—$2.00) 

When one comes across a book whose 
story and illustrations are so excep- 
tionally superior even to what is con- 
sidered “good,” it is difficult to review it 
without becoming so effusive that one 
is unconvincing. Paji by Esther Kiviat, 
illustrated by Harold Price, is this 
kind of book. 

It is the story of a little brown boy 
from Ceylon. His name is Paji and 
he is a woodcarver. Paji worked in 
his uncle’s Big Cheap Elephant Fac- 
tory where his old uncles, his young 
uncles, his boy cousins both young and 
old, and even his grandfather on his 
father’s side and his: grandfather on 
his mother’s side worked. 

At the Big Cheap Elephant Factory 
Paji and his relatives carved ebony ele- 
phants—elephants with their trunks 
hanging down, elephants with their 
trunks curving up, and_ elephants 
standing on their hind legs with their 
trunks high in the air. They had al- 
ways made those particular models of 
elephants and they all expected to 
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continue making those particular mod- 
els of elephants. Paji, who was a very 
skillful carver, became one of the best 
workmen. 

Paji longed to carve different things 
—his beloved friend the bullock Push- 
ba, the snake goddess Nagamala, the 
lotus goddess Kamal, his old grand. 
mother, the monkeys in the forest, and 
many other things. 


Such an idea was unheard of! Paji’s 
uncles and grandfathers and cousins 
laughed at him the day when he ex- 
pressed this foolish thought, and s0, 
Paji took up his tools and ran out of 
the factory, scattering rows of finished 
elephants as he went, down the streets of 
the little village, and straight to the 
edge of the jungle where his friend 
Push-ba, the bullock, always waited for 
him. 

That night Paji and Push-ba ran 
away into the jungle. There, in an old, 
ruined temple, Paji carved out all of 
the wonderful things that he had al- 
ways wanted to make. 

The climax to this story does justice 
to Paji’s desire for originality and in- 
dividual expression (a theme, by the 
way, which seems to be used very little 
in children’s literature). 

The story itself is charming and very 
well written. The illustrations are done 
with marvelous style and humor which 
make them some of the best we’ve seen. 
(Whittlesey Huuse, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18—$2.00) 

Junior Literary Guild selections for 
the month of October are as follows: 
The Monkey With a Notion by Glenn 
O. Blough (boys and girls, 6-8); Cow- 
boy Boots by Shannon Garst (boys and 
girls, 9-11); The Tangled Skein by Alta 
Halverson Seymour (older girls, 12-16); 
Captain John Smith: the Lad From 
Lincolnshire by Ruth Langland Halberg 


(older boys, 12-16). 
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FOR LESS THAN 4 CENTS A DAY... 


T. every teacher who wants to give her 
pupils the dramatic and readily grasped 
learning experiences found in instructional 
films, we say: the cost of an Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Instructional Film* is 
surprisingly low! 

Under our Lease-to-OWN Plan, your 
school can obtain these authentic, scientif- 
ically correlated films for less than four (4) 
cents a day. If, as in many cases, your 
school joins with others nearby to form a 
Cooperative Film Library, this low cost 
is reduced even more. 

With Lease-to-OWN, you gain immediate 
access to the films you want, assuring 
continuity of your lesson plans. 

Every Encyclopaedia Britannica In- 
structional Film is produced for only one 
purpose: to help you teach more effectively! 
Every film is designed for use in the class- 
room. Specialists in each subject collaborate 
with us to present an authoritative, unbiased 
treatment of the material covered. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 





* Formerly Erpi 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Films offer your school the most complete 
library of text films, both sound and silent, in America. Here, for 
example, are some of the sound films used in elementary grades: 





TITLE COLLABORATOR 

Breed cccccccccecccescccecccs B. E. Proctor, Ph.D., Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Bus Driver .....--2+eeeeereees Paul R. Hanna, Ph.D., Stanford University 

Care Of Petscccccccccccccccces Ernest P. Walker, National Zoological Park, 
Washington, D. C. 

Children of Japan.......+-+++- Hugh Borton, Ph.D., Columbia University 

Corn Farmer .....-eeseeseeese Wm. M. ory, Director, Educational M 
Cleveland lic Schools 


Elephants, Goats, Fireman ae 4 1. Gates, Ph.D., Teachers College, 
Policeman, Shep—the Farm Dog Columbia University; Ernest Horn, Ph.D., The 
— University of lowa, and Celeste C. 


Pood Store ...ccccccccccscece . Sharpe, Principal, Tenacre I, 

gpd 

CREE c.csackbuaseap nasa aneneue K. G. Weckel, Ph.D., University of Wisconsin 

Play in the Snow.......--.++++ Lawrence E. Briggs, M.S., Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst, Mass. 

Pottery Making ....+-++e+0-++ Forest Grant, Director of High School Art, New 


York City Schools 
. .. AND MANY MORE 


We'll be happy to send you more information about Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, and their ease of ownership under the Lease-to-OWN 
Plan. Write today to Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 14-K, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 








Encyclopaedia Britannica Instructional Films are professionally created 
to be used by teechers os an integral part of the regular school curriculum. 
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By GLADYS JACKSON 


The purpose of this column is to give the 
busy teacher quick, easy plans for the monthly 
P.T.A. or Community Club meeting and sug- 
gestions for a big program, 

If a teacher would like special help for her 
big program she ::ay write to the author in 
care of Junior Arts and Activities stating when 
she intends to have her program, the type she 
wants, and the number and age of her pupils. 
Such requests should be sent at least a month 
and a half prior to the program date. 

In the listings of sources of material, the 
price and the name and address of the pub- 
lisher are always given. Send orders for this 
material direct to the publishers. 


* 

This year we have a great deal to 
be thankful for, so here are suggestions 
for several Thanksgiving programs. 
SINGLE PLAYS 

Thanksgiving Through the Ages, 
Glenn H. Isenbarger (Eldridge Enter- 
tainment House, Franklin, Ohio, 25c): 
patriotic pageant, reader and small 
group, 20 minutes or longer, for in- 
termediate or upper grades. 

The Thanksgiving Garden, Harriette 
Wilbur, (Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago 
15c): clever humorous costume drill 
and dance, 4 boys and 4 girls, 10 min- 
utes, intermediate or lower grades. 

Tommy’s Thanksgiving Dinner, Mary 
T. Cornish (Beckley-Cardy Co., 15c) : 
a fair play for 10 or more little chil- 
dren, 1 scene, costumes, 10 minutes. 


COMPLETE THANKSGIVING 
BOOKS 

Thanksgiving School Programs, 
Gladys Lloyd (Eldridge, 40c): 16 
varied recitations, 10 songs, 7 exer- 
cises and drills, 4 plays. “A Verdict for 
the Wishbone,” short, about 20 chil- 
dren, clever; “Thanksgiving With Moth- 
er Goose,” 2 scenes, 45 children, 20 
minutes. 

The Thanksiving Festival Book, 
Helen Ramsey (T. S. Denison, Chicago 
and Minneapolis, 50), is an excellent 
assortment including plenty of recita- 
tions, songs, pantomimes, drills, exer- 
cises, plays, and a pageant. Characters 
in plays range from 2 to any number. 
You can get two or three good pro- 
grams from this book. 

The Big Book of Thanksgiving En- 
tertainments, Lenore K. Dolan, Noel 
Flaurier, and others (J. S. Latta & Son, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, 75c) contains 19 
recitations, 14 novelties, and 12 plays. 
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The Giant Thanksgiving Book, Le- 
nore Hetrick (J. S. Latta, 75c) contains 
variety of recitations, pantomimes, 
monologues, songs, novelties, and many 
playlets. Best for primary: “Thanks- 
giving Surprise,” 4 girls and 1 boy. 
Best for intermediate: “The I Am 
Thankful Magic Box,” 4 girls and 2 
boys. Best for upper grades: “Elmer 
Entertains,” 3 girls and 3 boys, and 
“Make Somebody Thankful Today,” 4 
girls and 7 boys. 

Glad Time Thanksgiving Book, 
Marie Irish and Lenore K. Dolan (The 
Willis N. Bugbee Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
40c): a collection of everything need- 
ed for a program. 


PLAYS FROM COLLECTIONS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

Best Primary Plays (J. S. Latta & 
Son. 40c): “Thanksgiving in the Barn- 
yard,” 18 characters, good for small 
children. 

Seasonal Playlets for Little Folks 
(Eldridge, 60c): 5 Thanksgiving plays 
ranging from 4 to 12 or more charac- 
ters. 

Holiday Book for Rural Schools 
(Eldridge, 75c): several recitations, 3 
songs, and 1 exercise. 

Holiday Plays for Little People (The 
Dramatic Publishing Co., 50c): “A 
Thanksgiving Pageant,” 7 or more chil- 
dren, good, but short. 

Twelve Short Plays, Florence C. 
Comfort (H. T. FitzSimons, 23 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, $1.00): “Golden 
Corn Stalk Goes Home,” 9 or more chil- 
dren; “Terrible Tasty Turkey,” 6 
children. Best for intermediate. All 
these plays are good and can be used 
for intermediate or upper grades. 

Ten Shadow Plays for Little Folks 
(Eldridge, 50c): “Greedy Gradie and 
Amiable Ann,” 1 reader and 3 actors, 
very appealing for small children. 


MUSIC 

The New American Song Book, Marx 
and Anne Oberndorfer (Hall and Mc- 
Creary Co., 436 S. Wabash, Chicago, 
35c): contains many songs of earliest 
days in America as well as all types of 
American songs. Contains “Prayer of 
Thanksgiving.” 





HELPS 


Songs Children Sing (Hall & Me. 
Creary Co., 50c) : all types of songs for 
primary and intermediate grades. Con. 
tains “Autumn Leaves are Falling,” and 
“Over the Hill and Through the 
Woods.” 

Rime, Rhythm and Song (Hall & 
McCreary, $1.00) : an excellent book for 


primary grades, contains “Thanks 
giving.” 

BOOK WEEK — PLAYS 

The Children’s Bookshelf, Patten 


Beard (Beckley-Cardy Co., 25c): 5 
characters, 20 minutes, very good. 

A Trip to Storyland, Elizabeth F. 
Guptill (T. S. Denison & Co., 35c): a 
good musical play in two parts, either 
part can be given alone. Part I—17 
children; part II—23 children, one 
scene, total time 114 hours. 

By the Rental Shelf, Haviland. 
Taylor (Wetmore, 35c) : a good humor- 
ous reading. 

Your Name Please, Houghton (Wet- 
more, 50c): another good humorous 
reading. Most suitable for upper 
grades, 


The Gingerbread House and Other 
Plays (Walter H. Baker Co., 50c) : good 
for intermediate or upper grades, about 
20 minutes, 1 scene, costumes, 7 boys 
and 7 girls. 


MUSIC 

Mother Goose Dances, Edith De 
Nancrede and Gertrude Madeira Smith 
(H. T. FitzSimons Co., $2.00): a book 
of dances for grades 1-6. New, at- 
tractive and both the teacher and pupils 
will enjoy them. Full directions and 
music, cloth binding. 

Children’s Songs (Belmont Music 
Co., Indiana and 26th St., Chicago, 
5c): a collection of songs the children 
will like to sing. 

Musical Parade of Nursery Rhymes 
(Belmont, 5c): 16 nursery rhymes with 
pictures for the primary grades. 

Twice 55 Games with Music (C. C. 
Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass., 25c for 
melody, words, and directions; 75c for 
piano accompaniments): for social rec- 
reation programs, can be used for 
schoolroom program or P.T.A. 
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COLUMBUS 


(Continued from page 35) 
get aseistance. 

During this time Columbus was ill, 
and he suffered also because of his 
followers who, as always, through cruel- 
ty and greediness, alienated the natives. 
For a time the natives even withheld 
supplies, but Columbus worked on their 
superstitions by predicting an eclipse. 

At last two relief vessels arrived and 
Columbus left Jamaica June 28, 1504. 
He stopped at Hispaniola and then on 
September 12 sailed for Spain. After 
astormy voyage he landed at San Lucar 
November 7, 1504. 

By this time Columbus, who had en- 
dured almost unbelievable hardships 
and strain, was too ill to go to court 
and his som Diego was sent in his 
place. Not quite two years later on 
May 20, 1506 at Valladolid he died. 


INTEGRATIONS 

Citizenship. Point out Columbus’ 
loyalty to Ferdimand and Isabella and 
his perseverance and adherence to 
duty. Also, how greed and avarice, as 
exemplified by many of his crews and 


colonists, cam cause only trouble and 
very often disaster. 

Geography. You will want to trace 
the voyages which Columbus made. 
Show also why it was necessary to find 
a new route to the East. 

Arithmetic. The number of miles 
Columbus traveled, the time it took him, 
instrumenta he used (natural and 
man-made) fer calculations all add in- 
terest to problems. 

Health. How unhealthful climate and 
lack of proper food undermined the 
colonies. Alse, diseases common at 
that time (and even much later) among 
sailors because of unhealthful pro- 
visions or the lack of any at all. 


Art. Map of the voyages. Pictures 
of the ships, the discovery of the New 
World, dress of the times, notebooks, 
and the hike. Also, this unit lends 
itself espeeially well to dioramas and 
murals. 











PEP UP YOUR 
INDIAN PROJECT 
with this 32-page unit—printed in duplicating ink. 
a text, iflustrations, test material, bibliog- 
One copy of a workbook and a gelatine duplicator 
Supplies enough material for your entire class. 
MY MMDIAN BOOK $1.00 
(Remittance must accompany order.) 
Order today from: 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
Dept. J., 4616 WN. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 











FIRE 
(Continued from page 26) 
keenly aware of the just evaluation of: 
1. An orderly and logical develop- 
ment of a unit 
2. The firemen 
3. Their abilities and those of other 
children 
4. Books—including the one they 
made 
V. Integrations 
A. All school subjects (See master 
outline in the September issue for fur- 
ther discussion of these periods or 
subjects. ) 
B. Greater application was given to 
listening to discussions and stories. 
C. Greater application was given to 
learning songs. 
D. Conversational ability improved 
as the children discussed the unit. 
VI. Outcomes in terms of other units 
Because of the time element the fol- 
lowing units were not all carried out in 
the classroom, but you might find the 


opportunity and motivation in your 
group: safety, water plant, communi- 
cation, voting, transportation. 
VII. Bibliography 
A. Stories 

1. Fire! Fire! by editorial board, 
E. M. Hale & Co., Milwaukee, Wisc., 
1936 


2. Jip and the Firemen by Helen 
Read, Charles Scribner’s Sons, Chicago, 
1929 

3. “Sparks” in Minnie Mouse’s 
Mistake by Valine Hobbs, Pioneer Pub- 
lishing Co., Fort Worth, Texas, 1926 

4. The Fire Engine Book by W. C. 
Pryor, Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York 

5. Firemen by Eleanor M. John- 
son, Unit Study Book No. 103, Ameri- 
can Education Press, Columbus, Ohio, 
1939 

B. Songs 

1. “Gallant Firemen” in Child- 
Land, Book II, by Jones and Barbour, 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co., New York 

2. “Bonfires” in Sentence Songs 
For Little Singers by Laura Bryant, 
Educational Music Bureau, Inc., Chi- 
cago 

3. “Firemen” in Songs For the Lit- 


tle Child, Abingdon Press, New York, 


1921 











NOTICE! 


Look at your address on the wrapper 
covering this magazine. If it is marked 
10-46, your subscription expires with this 
issue. To be assured of uninterrupted serv- 
ice, send your renewal order in today. 


THANK YOU. 

















Pan Americanism Plays 


Plays on Bolivar, Miranda, San Martin, 
O’Higgins, Dom Pedro II, Father Hidalgo, 
Jose Marti. Also other plays. 35¢ each. Three 
plays for $1.00, minimum order. Send for 
descriptive card. Pan American Dramatic Press, 
Box 27, Highbr. Sta., New York 52, N. Y. 


BOOK o“ ARTCRA ea | 


IDEAS FOR CLASSWORK 
How to decorate burnt wood etch- SU 
ings, glorified glass piaques, mirror 
pictures, brass and copper craft, etc. 
Write for catalog JA-10 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
ae 



































Year-Round 
Arts and 
Crafts 
Projects 


A book of proj- 
ects — arts and 
crafts—things to do, 
things to make for 
every season and every holiday usually 
observed during the school year! 

It is full of illustrations, instructions, 
suggestions, adaptations—a handy book 
for any and every teacher who likes re- 
freshing, new material to use in her class- 
room, Each page contains constructive 
and easy-to-follow plans for classroom arts 
and crafts projects. Each project is clear- 
ly illustrated and attractively presented. 


Only 75¢ Postpaid 


(Remittance must accompany all orders.) 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 














The Story 0b 






Clearly and simply 
told in this 16-page 
digest for artists, 
decorators, stylists, 
industrialists, stu- 
dents. Every mem- 
ber of the family 
will enjoy it. Also 
tells how “Color Helm” guides to cor- 
rect color can help you ..50c each 


WOMAN’S WEARING APPAREL 
COLOR HELM 


Shows how to a» 
semble costume 
and accessory col- 
ore—suit, hat, bag, 
gloves, shoes, and 
belt shown in most 
popular 21 shades. 
343 possible com- 
binations. A prac- 
tical demonstration 
of the color combination possibilities 
within the average wardrobe. . $1.00 ea. 


COLOR HELM | 


GUIDE TO CORRECT COLOR 
201 B. Ridgewood Ave., Ridgewood, H. J. 
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FREE AND 
MATERIALS 


The Talking Millstones by Camilla 
Wing (illustrated by Henry C. Pitz) 
is the story, or rather several stories, 
of milling and the history of wheat. 
It begins with the story of how man 
probably discovered that kernels of 
grain may be eaten (prehistoric times). 
The story is told from there on through 
ancient times, colonial days, pioneer 
milling, on up to our present-day meth- 
ods of raising, and milling grain. 

The book is entertainingly written 
and colorfully illustrated. It should 
provide plenty of additional interest 
and information for the class. Teachers 
might also inquire about study outlines 
to accompany this book. The Talking 
Millstores is free on request, available 
from The Pillsbury Institute, Metro- 
politan Building, Minneapolis 2, Minne- 
sota. 

* 


Model-Craft, Incorporated, 521 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Illinois, has 
published a new catalogue of their ma- 


INEXPENSIVE 


terials along with directions for their 
uses. 

Art and craft teachers will be espe- 
cially interested in this modeling and 
coloring activity. The catalogue is 
free, available from Model-Craft, In- 
corporated. 

© 


In the introduction to The Story of 
American Highways, the purpose of the 
material is stated as “ . to bring 
before the student the historical, so- 
cial, and political meaning of that 
silver ribbon (highway) which joins 
his city, small town, or farm to the 
rest of the United States. 

“Written in simple style, the four 
lesson topics are by no means a com- 
plete study of the subject. However, 
we do hope that they provide the teach- 
er with a new approach to history, and 
the student with a livelier interest in 
highways. At the same time, this ma- 
terial may suggest topics for compo- 
sitions or for further study.” 



















This excellent material, which include 
a large, colorful wall display, may be 
obtained for 10c from: Greyhound Ip 
formation Center, Room 200, 113 g& 
Clair Avenue, N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohig 


s 
New Magic in Wood is another good 


publication available without charg 
from: American Forest Products Im 
dustries, Inc., 1319 18th Street, N.W, 
Washington, D. C. 

Uses of wood in the past, familiar 
uses of wood, and new uses for wood 
in the home and in industry are pic 
tured and explained. 

Also, explanations are given of how 
science improves the forest and the 
need for a planned forest program. 


eS 

From the British Information Serv 
ices comes the publication African Chal 
lenge, the story of the British in trop 
ical Africa. 


(Continued on opposite page) 





IMPORTANT NOTICE! If the upper right corner of your address is marked “10-46,” your subscription expires with this issue! 





Send renewal at once for continued service. 














FREE 


% 
be) Wo oS 0102 
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The GRAB BAG 


and INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


FREE. The Talking Milistones.  Illusteated 
stories in book form of milling and the history 


of wheat. 


FREE. Catalogue. 
tivities along 
materials. 


10c. The Story of American Highways. Tells 
some of the colorful history of our country’s 
roads. Includes large, colorful wall display. 


FREE. New Magic In Wood. Uses of wood 
im the past, familiar uses of wood, a new 
uses for it in home and industry are pictured 
and explained. 


FREE. African Challenge. Story of exploration 
of Africa, abolition of slavery, what the British 


0106 
Modeling and coloring ac- 
with directions for uses of 
0107 


0108 


0109 


This feature has been inaugurated as a special help to our subscribers. 














have done in educational and economic grewth 
and plans for future. 
FREE. The Story of Chocolate and Cocoa. 
Illustrated in color and contains much imterest- 
ing material on this subject. 
10c. So You’re Going To Teach. Excellent 
booklet for teachers. Cleverly written 
illustrated. For all who work with children of 
any age. 
FREE. Health From Day To Day Record. Chart 
for use in school health program. Individual 
record for each child. State number in class 
when requesting this chart. 
20c. Hopi Toys. Illustrated booklet about how 
Indian boys and girls entertained themselves 
with dolls, bows and arrows, games, etc. 


We regret that we 


shall not be able to honor charge orders. CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS. 
ORDER BLANK — PLEASE REFER TO THE NUMBERS AS GIVEN ABOVE 


We cannot honor this coupon after December 31, 1946. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Please send me one (1) copy of each of the pamphlets which I have checked below. 
those items which require payment. 


(1 0101 (Free), [J 0102 (Free), 










I enclose $........ . .to cover the cost of 


(} 0103 (10c), [) 0104 (Free), [J 0105 (Free), [J 0106 (Free), [J 0107 (10c), 


[) 0108 (Free No. of pupils), [) 0109 (20c) 
I am particularly interested in materiel on 
ER ee ere ae ee ee ee NE, Ee ee MS cnn teem 8 the following subjects: 
NN es dh Sa ggg tk dtu evolebr Rca bGLW de Ri iui Geah Sis SR AWA REE Bie Ey Or Genter ah Ge ee 
IN 5c, pute Layee aw ae Re ee ee ee PRET eR ice lee nr re ®t 


PLEASE SEND THIS ORDER BLANK IN A SEPARATE ENVELOPE. DO NOT COMBINE IT WITH ORDERS FOR 
OTHER ITEMS. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES UNITS 
for 


THE PRIMARY GRADES 


by 
ANN OBERHAUSER 


Suggested study outlines, projects 
and activities for 8 of the most fre- 
quently used units in the kindergarten 
and grades 1, 2, and 3! This book 
is a compilation of these units and 
has been designed 9 x 12 inches in 
order to give large amounts of space 
to the fully illustrated projects. 


Each unit, in addition to the study 
outline, contains projects; construc- 
tion ideas; seatwork; designs, read- 
ing charts, games, posters, outline 
pictures, book covers, and many more. 


All of the material is adaptable. It 
can be arranged for use with older 
er younger groups of children. And 
all of these outlines are of proved 
merit as they have appeared in early 
issues of Junior Arts and Activities 
and have been revised and re-edited 
especially for this compilation! 


ONLY 
75¢ Postpaid 


Remittance must accompany all orders. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 

















Front and 
back views, 
printed on 
heavy paper 
in beautiful 
four - color 
process. An 
invaluable 
aid in social 
studies, geog- 
raphy, his- 





tory, art, costume design. 


DOLLS OF THE WORLD, SET 1 


Alaska, Brazil, China, Czechoslovakia, 
England, France, Germany, Greece, Hol- 
land, Ireland, Italy, Jerusalem, Mexico, 
Norway, Philippines, Poland, Portugal, 
Scotland, Sweden, Wales. 


DOLLY HOBBY, SET 2 


Armenia, Africa, Bulgaria, Canada, Egypt, 
Esthonia, Finland, Guatemala, Hawaii, 
Hungary, Japan, Mexico, Morocco, Ro 
mania, Serbia, Switzerland, Tuscarora In- 
dian, U. S. (acorn boy), U. S. (cowboy), 
U. S. (hickory nut boy). 


Price $1.00 
Per Set of 20 Dolls 


Send remittance with order. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 











FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS 


(Continued from page 48) 
This book tells the story of the ex- 


ploration of Africa, the abolition of 
slavery, reasons why the British took 
over, what they have done in educa- 
tional and economic growth, what they 
are doing, etc. 

Well illustrated and _ intelligently 
written (unlike some publications of 
this nature) this book is an excellent 
addition to material for use in the 
study of Africa. 

It is available without charge from: 
British Information Service, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 

& 


The Story of Chocolate and Cocoa 
has been published by the Educational 
Department, Hershey Chocolate Cor- 
poration, Hershey, Pennsylvania. The 
publication is available from them 
without charge. 

Illustrations in this small booklet 
are in color and it contains much in- 
teresting information. 

s 

Brightly and cleverly written and il- 
lustrated So Youw’re Going To Teach 
does not for a moment lose sight of the 
tremendous responsibility placed on ev- 
ery teacher. This booklet “packs a wal- 
lop” of sound advice and thorough dis- 
cussions based on broad experience. 

No one who works with children of 
any age can fail to benefit by reading 
this fine booklet. It is available for 
only 10c from: Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

* 


The Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, offers free of charge Health 
From Day To Day Record, an excellent 
chart for the school health program. 

This individual record of each child's 
age, weight, health habits, and food 
habits for a month should be of benefit 
to both the child and the teacher. In 
this way the teacher has a record from 
which the child’s probable physical con- 
dition can be estimated, and the keeping 
of such a record spurs children on to 
better health habits. In writing for cop- 
ies of this chart, state the number of 
pupils in the class. 

2 

A publication calculated to add in- 
terest and information to your Indian 
studies is Hopi Toys by Frances E. Wat- 
kins. Available for 20c from The 
Southwest Museum, Highland Park, Los 
Angeles 42, California, this booklet tells 
how Jndian boys and girls entertained 
themselves with dolls, bows and arrows, 
games, and so on. Excellent illustrations. 





MORGAN-DILLON 
HECTOGRAPH 
DUPLICATING WORKBOOKS 


Complete Assortment for 
Elementary Grades 
Reading — Arithmetic — Language 
Nature Units — Social Studies 


These workbooks may be used with any 
text. Their loose-leaf arrangement en- 
ables you to use the lessons in any order 
desired, or to divide them among several 
classes. Each Master Sheet is guaranteed 
to reproduce 50 or more satisfactory copies 
on any gelatin type duplicator. 


TIME-SAVING 
EDUCATIONAL 
LABOR-SAVING 


Each workbook contains plenty of pupil 
activities, such as coloring, cutting, past- 
ing, matching. Minimum of teacher sup- 
ervision required. 


Reading: lst, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th grades. 
(Specify Grade) Each 

ARITHMETIC: Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
grades. (Specify Grade) Each....$1.25 

LANGUAGE DRILLS: 3rd, 4th, Sth, and 
6th grades. (Specify Grade) Each. .$1.25 

SOCIAL STUDIES: Indian, Holland, Mexi- 
co, China, Eskimo Land. Each... .$1.00 


If you can use any of the workbooks 
listed above, send order and remittance 
now. If you do not see the material you 
want on above list, send for circular giv- 
ing descriptions of all MORGAN-DILLON 
workbooks, 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill 


























BUILD YOUR 
SCREATION LIBRARY 


Do you have on your shelf these 
first aid supplies for your recreation 
program? 


CONDUCT OF SCHOOL 
COMMUNITY CENTERS ........ $.50 


RURAL RECREATION ............... .75 


RECREATION AND THE 
CHURCH 


RECREATION FOR 
INDUSTRIAL WORKERS ...... .50 


THE ABC's OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS IN 
RECREATION 


RECREATION MAGAZINE 
12 issues per year 3.00 


ORDER THESE PUBLICATIONS 
DIRECTLY FROM 


NATIONAL RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


315 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 

















Junior ARTS and ACTIVITIES 


Alone or in special combinations (see order blank at the bottom of this page) Junior Arts and Activ- 
ities offers you outstanding value. It is a magazine of ideas, activities, plans, and projects to be used 
by every teacher in the elementary schools. It is a unique magazine in the educational field and its 
wide scope is designed to fit the varying needs of all types of elementary schools and school systems. 
It is the answer to the requests of thousands of teachers for new ideas, new activities, new plans, and 
new projects for use in their classrooms. 


This year, as every year, we have added new features and expanded those which teachers indicate 
are particularly helpful to them in their classroom work. As you look through this issue we'd like to 
have you especially note the following: 


The new column of audio-visual aids which gives audio-visual material for use in the classroom and 
explains and discusses such materials. 


The series of famous stories, folk tales, and legends retold for children, and presented with sugges- 
tions for the correlation of these stories into the art program. 


“Entertainment Helps,” which has been enlarged. ‘Free and Inexpensive Materials,” a depart- 
ment which every teacher can make use of. The articles and projects especially designed for kinder- 
garten work—‘‘Activities In the Kindergarten.” ‘Teaching Music In the Grades,’’ written with sugges- 
tions for every elementary grade in mind. These are only a few which are included in addition to the 
science material, nature study, music, health, seatwork, projects, arts and crafts, portraits of famous 
people, and so on. 


Note the convenient coupon below for easy ordering of Junior Arts and Activities either alone, or in 
one of the special combination offers! 





SPECIAL COMBINATIONS Use the convenient order blank below: . Price wae 


Junior Arts 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES : Canadian Nature : $3.75 
The Grade Teacher : Child Life : 6.00 
Special combination price ‘ Children’s Activities ‘ y 5.75 
Children’s Play Mate : 4.15 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES i Jack and Jill 5.50 
American Childhood y Nature Magazine 5.50 
Special combination price y Newsweek (Teachers only—give name of school).. 3. 6.50 
Reader's Digest ’ 6.00 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES . School Arts Magazine 6.55 
The Instructor Story Parade 5.25 
Special combination price \e Wee Wisdom 3.75 





4616 N. Clark St. Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES a 


Chicago 40, Ill. 


C) Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES for 1 year (10 consgcutive issues beginning with the current number), $3.00, (Add 25c 
per year for Canadian subscriptions; 50c for those from other foreign countries.) 
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